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AT THE FALLS. 











BY MYRON B. BENTON. 





A busy paper-mill on Iris isle, 

Here midst the grandeur of Niagara, 

Breaks not incongruous on the glorious scene,— 
Despite the sentimental guide-book’s scorn, 

And shocks of misses just from boarding school. 
The great'stream seemed to turn its water-wheei 
With joy, and heavenly rainbows o’er it bent, 
As if ’twere native to the spot as once 

The wigwam’s shelter and the birch canoe. 

"Tis fit the sheets should here be laid, I mused, 
That float around a waiting world the might 

Of Shakspeare’s—Homer’s—Job’s sublimity. 
And fain would I believe man’s earnest toil 

Can never mar the beauty of this scene. 

Here might the wheat-mill and the lumberer’s | 

saw, 

“The rattling factory and the busy lathe, 
Hang thick as winter icicles along 

These overhanging steeps, and add a charm. 


But this thick swarming avaricious brood 
That lie in wait on every side, and weave 
Their artful toils to catch, not earn, their gains, 
Are blots upon the grandeur of the scene. 

Man fences in God’s gift; a sentinel 

Stands at each turn to take the admittance fee; | 
And all around his curious traps are set. 
Here was a long stretched tube, that scaled the | 





steep, 
Through which were pumped those jaded souls, , 
who find | 
This stupid waterfall the greatest bore | 
Fashion imposes. There were gaudy shops 
Of Indian curi osities—so called— 
Frail toys as innocent of Indians’ skill 


As the last Yankee churn or patent rake. 


But undérneath a giant towering cedar— 

A lone shaft standing of the temple where 

Her fathers worshipped—sate a bright-eyed | 
squaw, 

With quills of porcupine embroidering 

A birch-bark cushion; and her fingers deft 

Played constantly, as if she did not guide 

Them whilst her doating eyes were half the time 

Upon her young pappoose. I praised the child— 

Speaking the universal dialect, 

A fluent stream of honeyed baby-talk, 

With all my store of uncouth gutturals mixt. 

Its swart cheek rippled into shining smiles, 

Like melted copper in the erucible. 

The squaw, still pricking quaint grotesque de- 
signs, 

Sate smiling as she heard, (O, the strait path 

Into a woman’s heart the wide world o’er!) 

Smiling—smiling, as if she had forgot 

ller race was ebbing swifter than that flood. 


A littic on, a figure beckoned me 

Toward a shed: whether a forest brave 

If man the object were, had stooped so tow, 
Or some rare genius of my own bright race 
Would thus aspire to imitative art, 

I know not; but a shape, in tinsel bright, 
Bedecked with feathers gay and flaming paint, 
Otfered to me its humble services 

In sundry jigs and a selected chime 

Of war whoops,—all for trifling recompense. 


O, for the glorious sight, yet unprofaned, 
That Father Hennepin beheld when through 
The trackless wilds he pierced and stood the first | 





Of all his race upon this cedarn crag! 

Here in unbroken somberous forest shades, 

That shook with dread through all their unsun- 
ned aisles, 

This creature of the wondering wilderness 

Sported in strength of wild sublimity. 

Here then the soaring eagle dared to lift, 

On flashing wing dewed in prismatic mist, 

Circle on circle of his dizzy flight; 

And here the forest men, uncatechised, 

With savage strength of heathen virtue left 

Yet unsubdued, untainted with the craft 

Of white men’s art, came forth with awe and 


love 
To worship at the altar of their God. 





For the Commonwealth. 
SONNETS. 


Each person to my dreamy thought resembles 
Some hour of day or season of the year; 
This like the morning when each leatlet wembles 
In the light winds; this like a midnight drear; 
This like hot summer; this like autumn sear; 
This like the cold and cheery winter's day ; 
This likea fieful April; this as clear 
As cloudless June; this full of song like May. 
The late September shines with light like thee, 


Of tempered warmth, the breezes from the west 
Wave the fair asters gently; earth and sea 
Smile as with some delight serenely blest. 


Ah! why anticipate the time and seek 
To change this for November dark and bleak? 


il. 
Thrice happy he who from his heart can say | 
but still some 


““Whate’er God gives is best,” 
share 

OF this strange life comes by another way 

Than God's mere giving; human toil and care, 
Passion and patience, evil and good combine 

To weave the various fabric of our loom; 
The woof is ours, the warp, O God, is thine! 

We throw the shuttle with each thread of doom. 
Then ten times happy he whose eye hath scanned 

So well the changing pattern as he wrought, 
That when Death’s summons stops his busy hand, 


Each figure pleases still his anxious thought! 
Such tranquil joys my soul can never know,— 
For still past sin will turn to future woe. 
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For the Commonwealth. 
SONG. 





Hopes of the passing years, 

Joys, pleasures, sighs or fears, 

Where are your stars in the shadowy sky 
Of our life's swift memory? 

Were ye born, so svon to die? 
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Gone-away questionings, 
Strange inward mentionings,— 
Have ve died, you sweet things? 


EPIGRAM. 
FROM GEORGE SAND. 
“Comment,” disaient-ils, 
Sans philtres subtils, 
Etre aimés des belles ?”’ 
—“Aimez’’! disaient-elles. 





TRANSLATION. 
“‘How—without magic art— 
How win a woman’s heart? 
Tell me,” said He. 

“Love her!” said She. 


“+ 


From Angelus Silesius. 
THE SEASONS OF THE DAY. 
In heaven is the day, 
In hell below the night; 
’Tis twilight here on earth; 
Consider this aright! 





MAGNET AND STEEL. 
God is a magnet strong; 
My heart, it is the steel; 
’Twill always turn to Him, 
If once His touch it feel. 


IT IS HERE. 
Why travel over seas 
To find what is so near? 
Love is the only good; 
Love and be blessed here. 
Hymns of the Ages. 





Miscellany, — 





THE COUNTRYMAN 


IN HIS 


GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 





“Fresh fields and woods! the Earth’s fair face! 
Gou’s foot-stool and man’s dwelling place, 
Where Heaven lies leaguer, and the Dove 
Duely as due comes from above. 
If Eden be on Earth at all, 
Tis that which we the country call. 

H. VAUGHAN. 





I.— ANTIQUITY. 

“ *T never had any desire, so strong and so like to 
covetousness,’ says Cowley, ‘‘a® that one which I 
have had always that I might be master at last of 
a small! house and ample garden, with very moder- 
ate conveniences joined to them, and there to ded- 
icate the remainder of my life to the culture of 
them and the study of nature. Virgil’s first wish 
was to be a wise man, the second to bea good hus- 
bandman. But since nature denies to most men 
the eapacity or appetite, and fortune allows but to 
very few the opportunities or possibility of apply- 


| ing themselves wholly to wisdom, the best mixture 


of human affairs we can make, are the employ- 
ments of a country life. It is as, Columella calls 
it, the nearest neighbor or next in kindred to phil- 
osophy. And Varro says the principles of it are 
the same which Ennius made to be the principles 
of all nature; carth, water, air, and the sun. There 
is no other sort of life that affords so many 
branches of praise to a panegyrist; the utility of it 
to a man’s self, the usefulness or rather necessity 
of it to all the rest of mankind, the innocence, the 
pleasure, the antiquity, the dignity.” 

This wish of the poet’s appears to be nearly uni- 
versal. Almost every one is drawn to the country 
and takes pleasure in rural pursuits. The citizen 
hopes to become a countryman, and contrives to 
secure his cottage or villa, unless he fail by some 


reverse of fortune or of character. ’Tis man’s nat- 


| ural position, the Paradise designed for him, and 
wherein he is placed originally inthe Sacred Books 


of the cultivated peoples; their first man being 
conceived a gardener and countryman by inspira- 
tion as by choice. 

Gardens and orchards plant themselves by sym- 
pathy about our dwellings, as if their seeds were 
preserved in us by inheritance. They distinguish 
Man properly from the forester and hunter. The 
country, indeed, as discriminated from the woods, 
is of man’s creation. The savage has no country. 
Nor are farms and shops, trade, cities, but civil- 
zation in passing and formation. Civilization be- 
gins with persons, ideas; the garden and orchard 
showing the place of their occupants in the scale; 
these dotting the earth with symbols of civility 
wherever they ornament its face. Thus by ming- 
ling his mind with nature, and so transforming the 
landscape into hisessence, Man generates the home- 
stead, and opens a country to civilization and the 
arts. 

In like manner, are the woods meliorated and 
made ours. Melancholy and morose standing in 
their loneliness, we trim them into keeping with 
our wishes and so adopt them int® our good graces, 
as ornaments of our estates, heraldries of our 
gentility. 

Our human history neither opens in forests nor 
in cities, but in gardens and orchards whose my- 
thologies are woven into the faith of our race; 


the poets having made these their chosen themes | 


from the beginning. And we turn, as with emo- 


| tions of country and consanguinity to the classic 


pictures of the Paradise, “planted by the Lord 
God castward in Eden, and wherein he put the 
man, whom he had formed to dress and keep it;” 


where, 


| “Out of the fruitful ground he caused to grow 
All trees of noblest kind for sight, smell, taste; 


Of any dainty there. <A sprightly vine 

Spread bere her roots, whose fruit a hot sunshine 

Made ripe betimes: there grew another green, 

Here some were gathering; here some pressing 
seen : 

A large allotted several each fruit had, 

And all th’ adorn’d grounds their appearance made 

In flower and fruit.”— 


Or again to those preferred by the royal guest of 
Solomon above all other splendors of his court. 


“Though she on silver floors did tread, 
With bright Assyrian carpets on them spread, 
To hide the metal’s poverty; 

Though she looked up to roofs of gold, 

And nought around her could behold 
But silk and rich embroidery, 

And Babylonian tapestry, 

And wealthy Hiram’s princely dye; 

Tho’ Ophir’s starry stones met everywhere her eye, 
Though she herself and her gay host were drest 
With all the shining glories of the East,— 
When lavish art her costly work had done, 

The honor and the prize of bravery 

Was by the garden from the palace won; 

And every rose and lily there did stand 

Better attired by Nature’s hand; 

The case thus judged against the king you see, 

By one that would not be so rich, though wiser far 

than he.”’ 

So the orchard of Academus suggests the ripest 
wisdom and most elegant learning of accomplished 
Greece. 

Thus we associate gardens and orchards with 
the perfect condition of mankind. Gardeners our- 
selves by birthright, we also mythologize and plant 
our Edens inthe East of us, like our ancestors; 
the sacredness of earth and heaven still clinging 
to the tiller of the ground. Him we esteem the 
pattern man, the most favored of any. His labors 
have a charming innocency. They yield the gains 
of a self-respect denied to other callings. His is 
an occupation friendly to every virtue; the freest 
of any from covetousness and debasing cares. It 
is full of honest profits, manly labors, and brings 
and administers all necessaries; gives the largest 
icisure for study and recreation, while it answers 
most tenderly the hospitalities of friendship and 
the claims of home. The delight of children, the 
pastime of woman, the privilege of the poor man, 
as itis the ornament of the gentleman, the praise 
of the scholar, the security of the citizen, it 
places man in his truest relations to the world in 
which he lives. And he who is insensible to these 
pleasures, must lack some chord in the harp of 
humanity, worshipping, if he worship, at some 
strange shrine. 

Who loves a garden still his Eden keeps; 

Perennial pleasures plants, and wholesome harvests 

reaps. 


OUR FOREIGN 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lonpvon, June 9. 











DEMOCRACY IN THE NUMAN BODY. 

The proverb assures us that Nature, though 
driven out of the door with a pitchfork, will be 
sure to return by the window. Democracy, by 
which I mean human equality, is so inherent in 
the nature of man, that though kings have for 
Many yeurs been trying to exterminate it with 
their pitchforks, one has only to examine the win- 
dow fastenings of their kingdoms to see that the 
old slyboots, Democracy, has been stealing in with 
the sunbeams. Dr. Brown-Sequard, the ablest 
physiologist living, in my judgment, once deliver- 
ed a lecture on the physical organization of man, 
as indicating the normal condition of society. He 
said, “Each man is a Democracy.” M. Flourens, 
of Paris, afterward started a theory that he had 
found in the medulla oblongata a little point which 
he called the seat of life; all vitality and energy 
depended upon that, and to prick that with a nee- 
dle would cause instant death. M. Brown-Sequard 
found that although it was true that to pierce this 
point vital caused death, yet it might be carefully 
removed as a whole and yet the functions of life 
continue. In other words, he again proved that 
there was no king in the body on which all the 
other energies were dependent. And as the social 
body is only a mass of individuals, each a Repub- 
lic of energies and faculties, the inevitable appe- 
tency is leading all societies to Democracy. 

CABLYLE’S OPINIONS. . 

Mr. Carlyle admits the inevitableness of this, 
whilst he raves about it as ‘‘a Big Black Fact.” 
It is plain, however, that what Carlyle dreads is 
not a nation of Peers, if he could get that, but the 
formidable quicksands and swamps of transition, 
across which the journey must be made to the 
shore of Equality. He sees that our Democrats in 
America are the Mobocrats; he does not see that 
out of the ooze and drift a fair island has long 
been forming, firm, green and fruitful. No man 
so well as he has stated the idea of Royalty; but 
how easy to see that Ais king, so far as society is 
concerned, can never be actually crowned, can 
never be more than an ideal! For his ideaof a 
king is the man who has done something, has 
' proved his right to reign by substantial service. 


vice is measurable only by that man’s life. By 





the time that the man has proved himself worthy 
of his crown, he is generally ready to go to Heaven 
to obtain it. Generally, too, in the Old World, the 
crown-worthy head has already been-cut off, and 
| Mr. Carlyle can find his King today only on can- 
' yass or in marble! In fact, his philosophy, when 

analyzed, amounts to a kind of moral and social 
, Darwinism, which isthe very essence of the De- 
| moeracy of Nature. These men, of all species, are 
| thrown together by the million, and the one who 


can show a superior characteristic to the rest is | 


But the soundness and sufticiency of a man’s ser- | 


the whole monarchical system is an ice-crust, from 
beneath which the waters have long ebbed, and of 
which the hope of the monarchist is that it may 
only thaw and evaporate peaceably, whilst his 
well-grounded fear is, that some political Thor may 
presently test it with his hammer and send it all 
broken and crashing down to the sea which awaits 
such refuse. 

But underneath this old rusty cuticle, to change 
the figure, another is already formed, and may be 
seen at various points where the old is torn. 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 

First, the lands so long held by the strictest of 
monopolies, begin to revert to the people. There 
is scarcely a large and beautiful park which does 
not now belong to them. They enter Kensington 
and Kew Gardens, and Hyde, Regent, Richmond 
and Windsor Parks, without a penny’s admission 
fee, and enjoy them to their hearts centent. It is 
only where small gardens and yards are owned 
that any landowner dares to exclude the masses. 
So the people have the advantuges of these indis- 
cribably magnificent plans without the trouble or 
expense of them. 

THE CHURCH. 

In the second place, the right of mind and con- 
science are beginning to occupy the church. The 
people have long fretted against the imposition of 
Church tithes uponthem. And last year they came 
as near to throwing them overboard as one vote. 
This year they were beaten by three votes, and the 
Tories felicitated themselves much over their tri- 
umph. But there is another way in which the 
matter may be viewed. What if the people should 
be gradually concluding that having paid so much 
already for the established church it is theirs, and 
that they should resolve to keep it and make it a 
plan for the free discussion of all points and the 
open protection for any heresy that any, from Col- 
enso down, happens to hold. In a Government 
like this the stay-inners are more formidable than 
the come-outers. It is very certain that the strong, 
ly entrenched position of the Bishop of Natal, is 
the signal of a revolution in the Church of Eng- 
land, and that those conservatives who have been 
forcing dissenters to pay two church taxes, one for 
their own and another for the National Church- 
begin now to find that dissent is to become a 
Church institution, and to wish that they had _per- 
mitted it to goon without such pecuniary reasons 
of England. I am not now attempting to decide 
whether Colenso is right or wrong, but only mean 
to mark the rushing in of all the waves of currents 
of popular opinion and belief. 

THE CLUBS. 

Inthe third place, I would note the London 
clubs. Pussing along the vicinity of Pall Mall one 
is very apt to inqure the meaning of some twenty 
or thirty magnificent buildings, which were they 
in Washington we should say must be the various 
Department Buildings. It is not without surprise 
that one is told that these are the buildings of the 
various clubs, and is very naturally impressed 
with the idea that clubs must mean something 
very different in London from what they mean 
elsewhere. Itis true. These immense clubs—KRe- 
form, Athenzum, Oxford and Cambridge, ete. 
etc.,—are large Democratic Institutions, wherein 
Bishops and laymen, Lords and actors, meeton a 
perfect equality. They are the lungs of England, 
where the blood of the Government comes in con- 
tact with the popular atmosphere, to be changed or 
purified and fed. The Peer or the Representative 
comes from Parliament to appear here before a 
second tribunal,—and one made up of the best 
thought, learning and sentiment. Here ,they meet 
Dickens, Thackeray, Mill, Taylor, Reade, Brown- 
ing and the rest, and must face them with their 
last public act written on their foreheads. The po- 
litical influence of these clubs is enormous; and 
as even the most Conservative Club must be con- 
ducted, as to its internal affairs, on the system of 
perfect equality, it is impossible for its influence 
not to be more liberal than tory. In short these 
clubs already are instinct with the life and sap of 
England. Their opinions are of equal importance 
with those of Parliament. They are the Parlia- 
ment of the Future. 

I might designate other windows through which 
Republican Nature, not yet admitted at the door, 
is entering the Government of England. But 
those I have mentioned are openly acknowledged, 
and such as I shall not be accused of hasty gener- 
alization in mentioning. The freedom they imply is 
not of the highest sort. The freedom of Maurice 
and Colenso is not so high as that of an independ- 
entin America, for there is a certain amount of 
courtesy which they feel compelled yet to pay to 
the shells of form from which they cannot detach 
their kernels yet. This makes them vague in their 
Statements. But the formations are going on, and 
will reach their period of crystalization in our 
The night is far spent, the day is at hand. 

Me DeG, 


KANSAS RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY M. F.C. 


time. 








I.—THE SONS OF JOHN BROWN. 

It has been about eight years since I first heard 
of Joun Brown. 
Border Ruffian (bogus) Legislature was in full op- 
eration at the Shawnee Mission. I was preparing 
to go out among the people to rally them against it. 

Ina copy of the New York Tribune, dated a 
week or two before, I saw an account of an Anti- 





Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and | master of all. Such an improved variety as Crom- | slavery meeting, held somewhere in the State of 


baime, 
Others whose fruit, burnished with golden rind, 
Hang amiable,— 


Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose;” 
to this; or, of scarce inferior fame, to the gardens 
of the Hesperides with their golden apples;—or, | 


to those other 
si gardens feigned 
Or of revived Adonis, or renowned Alcinous,” 





| whereof Ilomer sings: 


“Without the hall, and close upon the gate 

A goodly orchard ground was situate 

Of near ten acres, about which was led 

A lofty quick set. In it flourished 

High and broad fruit trees that pomegranates bore ; 
Swect figs, pears, olives, and a number more 


| Most useful plants did there produce their store, 
| Whose fruits the hardest winter could not kill, 


Nor hottest summers wither. There was still 
Fruit in his proper season; all the year 


| Sweet zephyr breathed upon them biasts that were 


Of varied tempers: these, he made to bear 


| Ripe fruits; these blossoms; pear grew after pear, 


Fain would I weleome ye 
Wherever you be, 


Apple succeeded apple, grape the grape, 
Fig atter fg; Time made never rape 


} well lives, whilst the king becomes fossil; or, John 
| Brown goes marching on, whilst Wise and Bu- 
| chanan are imbedded and forgotten. 


DEMOCRACY IN ENGLAND. 
| A rather long preface, I admit, to what I meant 
| should be some account of the democratic signs 
in England just now. I have not met a single 
man who does not virtualiy admit that the Queen 
is a ceremony, and no more. She is the embodi- 
ment of red tape; she exists to carry out a theory 
| of government; she has nothing more to do than 
| to oscillate between Windsor and St. James's. 
| And all around her are offices and positions which 
| are mere matters of red tape. A man of distine- 
' tion was lately appointed to be Secretary of a cer- 

tain Admiralty, with a salary of $10,000. He went 

soon afterward to inquire concerning his office and 
| duties; and was informed that the said Secretary- 

ship had no office, no book, and involved no duty 
of any kind whatever, except the pocketing of the 
$10,000! This is literally true, and is by no means 
asingle case. This unreality runs all through: 


New York, at which, I remember, Gerrit Smith 
‘spoke, and where the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
| promise came in fora good deal of righteous de- 
nunciation. Great fears were expressed by the 
speakers that Kansas would speedily fall into the 
hands of the Slave Oligarchy, and measures were 
suggested to prevent the misfortune. It was re- 
| solved to encourage the emigration of settlers from 
the free States in every possible manner. 
| Jon~ Brown made his appearance at this mect- 
ling, and told the assembly that he was going to 
Kansas himself, to do what he could to keep the 
'slavcholders from getting it. He said he already 
| had three or four sons onthe ground. But what 
they all wanted was arms. Immediately a sub- 
scription was set going, and the old hero was specd- 
; ly sent on his way rejoicing, with arms erough 
| for himself and all his family, and to spare. 

This circumstance impressed itself strongly on 
my wind, for I was thuroughly aroused and faii of 
zeal in the cause; and deeply anxions to know to 
what extent and in what manner the friends of 





to believe that it had a right to exist in the Church 


It was in Kansas, and the 


freedom in the East would assist us in putting 
down our Border Raffian usurpers. 

It was not long after this that I became acquaint- 
ed with all Brown’ssons. At the election for mem- 
bers of the Legislature, I had been chosen to the 
Council; but as all the other free State candidates 
had been defeated by the Missourians, and as I 
would not recognize the election as lawful, I re- 
fused to take the seat to which I was entitled,—for 
to participate with thé usurpers would imply, I 
thought, an acknowledgment of their right or 





| 


legality. I would not countenance their base pre- | 
tensions by going in with them; and I published 
an address to the people, stating my position, giv- 
ing my reasons for it, and calling on them to take 
the same ground—not to recognize the Legislature 
or any of its enactments, but to resist them to the 
last extremity. I did this because I considered that 
just here was the turning point of the whole con- 
test. If the slaveholder should succeed in getting 
the machinery of the Territorial Government at 
the very outset, and the people acquiesce therein, 
the seed of slavery would be planted, and it would 
be impossible to eradicate it. A State organization 
would immediately follow, and we should be ad- 
mitted forthwith as a slave State. 

My object, therefore, was to stir up the people 
every where to resistance! 

Pawnee was my place of residence; but I went 
down to Lawrence among the unadulterated ‘“‘abo- 
litionists,” and made that my headquarters. I 
consulted with the leading men thereabouts; and 
the conclusion we arrived at was that a Mass Con- 
vention shou!d be called to meet at Lawrence, on 
the 12th of August, 1855, to consider what was best 
to be done. 

I therefore caused to be printed copies of my 
own address, together with a handbill, announcing 
the call for a Convention, and with these docu- 
ments I started out to make a canvass of the Ter- 
ritory, and rally the people to the Convention. 
This was the first missionary work ever done in 
the anti-slavery cause in Kansas. 

I was accompanied by ayoung man from Bos- 
ton, fresh from a dry goods store—Sam. F. Tappan 
by name—a disciple of Theodore Parker, and an 
ardent abolitionist, ready to die for. the cause at 
any moment. It was about the middle of July, 
when we started—the hottest season I ever experi- 
enced. Werode in an open buggy, over treeless 
plains, hundreds of miles in extent—exposed to a 
blazing sun, transcending in glare and intensity of 
heat anything I had ever heard or dreamed of. 
The country was very sparsely settled; and we 
would often travel a whole day on a stretch with- 
out seeing a cabin or any signs of human life. 
And often at night we would find ourselves in a 
river bottom, or on some high prairie, and be com- 
pelled to lie down on the ground, wrapped in a 
buffalo hide, and rest, as best we could, till morn- 
ing. I think this was, on the whole, about as 
tough an experience of physical life as any young 
lawyer, or dry goods clerk, was ever before or since 
subjected to. However, we both survived the ex- 
pedition; although much to our sorrow the poor 
horse, who carried us through all our vicissitudes, 
lay down, shortly after our return, and never got 
upagain. Le diced of exhaustion. 

We were gone about three weeks, and got back 
to Lawrence, just in season to meet the people in 
the Convention. 

I was on this journey that I fell in with the 
Brown family; or rather with the several families 
of the Browns. There were three sons (I belicve,) 
Frederick, John, and Owen. They had several 
cabins, and were settled together under a bluff, 
near the Osage river, about ten miles from Ossa- 
matomie. We called at their place about 11 o’clock 
in the morning; having heen directed to it by the 
people with whom we had stopped the night be- 
They had 
gone out to hunt up some cattle that had broken 
We saw their wives, however, 
They scemed deeply 


tore; but the men were not at home. 


away in the night. 
and told them our mission. 
interested, and expressed their regret that their 
husbands were not at home, and urged us to stay. 
But we told them our time was short—that we 
would leave them copies of our papers from which 
could be seen just how the matter stood—and that 
we wanted their husbands by all means to be at 
the Convention at Lawrence, on the [2th of Aug- 
ust. 

And their husbands were at the Convention, 
three tall, strong, well built, intelligent, resolute, 
active, wide-awake men—animated by an intense 
purpose, and prepared to carry out their purpose, 


or die in the attempt. 


| would do honor to any man, and it created a great 
| sensation. 


a 


or receiving a scratch! It was a glorious consum- 
mation. 

After they were all fairly disposed of in the 
Beaufort church, they were addressed in strains of 
thrilling eloquence by their gallant deliverer; to 
which they responded in a song— 

“There is a white robe for thee.” 
A song so appropriate and so heartfelt and cordial 
as to bring unbidden tears. 

The Colonel was followed by a speech from the 
black woman, who led the raid, and under whose 
inspiration it was originated and conducted. For 
sound sense and real native eloquence, her address 


And now a word of this woman—this black he- 
roine—this fugitive slave. She is now called 
** Moses,” having inherited the name for the many 
daring feats she has accomplished in behalf of the | 
bondmen and the many slaves she has set free.— | 
She was formerly a slave in Virginia—she deter- | 
mined upon “ freedom or death,” and escaped to 
Canada. She there planned the deliverance of all ; 
her kindred, and made nine successive trips to dif- 
ferent slave states, effecting the escape of over 180 
slaves and their successful establishment in Cana- 
da. Since the rebellion she has devoted herself to 
her great work of delivering the bondmen, with an 
energy and sagacity that cannot be exceeded. | 
Many and many times she has penetrated the ene- 
my’s lines and discovered their situation and con- 
dition, and escaped without injury, bat not with- | 
out extreme hazard, 

The above, from a correspondent of the Wiscon- 
sin State Journal, will remind many of our read- 
crs ot their interviews with the heroine here men- 
She has a more re- 


tioned,—Harriet Tubman. 
markable history than any fugitive we have ever 


met, some portions of which we shall give in our 
next issue. She is of unmixed negro blood, was 
born in Maryland—not Virginia—and has brought 
her rescued country people chiefly from the East- 
ern shore of Maryland, in the neighborhood of 


Cambridge. Her religious experiences are as start- | 
ling as those of Sojourner Truth, whose letter we 


printed last week. 


THE TWO JOUN N. MAFFITTS. 


-——»—--—— 





From the Portsmouth (N. I.) Journal. 
The brick house on the West corner of Daniel 


and Chapel street, thirty-five years ago was the res- 
idence of that noted pirate and freebooter who now 
commands the Oreto or Florida, Lieut. John New- 
land Maflit. : 

A gentleman writing from Boston in 1821, says: 


‘Last evening I went to hear the Rev. John New- 
land Maffit preach. Notwithstanding his apparent | 
affectation of manner, he continually drew tears | 
from my eyes, ‘albeit,’ as you know, ‘unused to | 
the melting mood.’ The church was crowded to 
suffocation; and the way he scattered the flowers 
of rhetoric over their heads was a caution to un- 
believers. His mind evolves poetry as a thunder | 
cloud does lightning. His tropes and figures of 
speech were poured forth with the greatest profu- 
sion; wild, disconnected and discursive at times, 
it is true; but all this takes with the masses, and it 
is evidently more attractive than regular methodi- 
cal reasoning ina public harangue. I should fill 
this were I to tell you the brilliant flashes of | 
thought and imagery which constantly burst from | 
his mind in a kind of intellectual fire works, ‘dight | 
with purple and green and gold.’ ” | 

Mr. M. was induced to visit Portsmouth that | 
year. The Methodist Church in Vaughan strect 
not being capacious enough for those who were 


anxious to hear him, the old North Church was | 
tendered for the purpose, and its body and two 
galleries were crowded by the curious listeners. | 

We were among the audience—and enjoyed the 
rich scattering of profuse flowers coming, as they 
did, from a gentleman of prepossessing appear- 
They 


were but flowers, however, and self appeared to be 


ance, though rather below the medium size. 


the principal stock upon which they grew. Mr. 
M. had acquired the style of a good stage actor, 
and in this, with a mixture of pathos and bathos, 
was the secret of his popularity. 

Mr. Mafiit, it appears by a sketch written by him- 
self, now before us, was born in Dublin, Ireland, 
in 1794. He was brought up under religious in- 
fluences, but was a wayward boy in his youth. 





After devoting much time to novels and romances, 
he conceived it to be an imperative necessity for 
him to become “‘a hero of renown, by achieving 
some great action.” At the age of 17 he was con- 
verted, and in 1819, at the age of 24, he came to | 


America to mend his fortune. It does not appear 
that he immediately made preaching his business, 
but became at once famous from his efforts some 
months after in Connecticut and Boston. 

Seven years passed away before the Rev. Mr. 
Maffitt was again known in Portsmouth, when he 
was stationed over the Methodist Church in State 
street, whose new house had just been finished, 
and for which the society was yet in debt. Asa 
stated “preacher he was very unequal; some- 





My attention was particularly called to them 
men; not only because they were quite noticeable | 
in their appearance and manner, but for another | 


The Convention was divided into two | 


reason. 
parties of course—radical and conservative. I 
affirmed my resolutions—to repudiate the Legisla- | 
ture and resist its authority. Upon this proposi- | 
tion a very animated debate sprung up. The rad- 
icals supported and the conservatives opposed me. 
The present Senator Lane was then a prominent 
*‘ conservative.” The Convention took a recess, 
pending action on the resolutions; and during 
this recess, the Browns came to me with expres- 
sions of the utmost anxiety concerning the issue. 
They seemed especially apprehensive lest I should 
be persuaded and intimidated into a relinquish- 
ment of my position. They assured me that all I 
had to dowas to stand my ground, and they 
would back me up, and the people would do the | 
same. I told them they need have no uneasiness | 
about me. 
When the vote came on, the Resolutions were 
triumphantly carried through; and, in the eve- 
ning, after the Convention adjourned, a number of 
the faithful got together, and enjoyed a sort of an- 








ti-slavery jubilee. The Browns were called out to 
speak, and responded in appropriate remarks. 

This was the first mass Convention ever held tn 
Kansas; and it was here that the movement origi- 
nated which resulted in the admission of Kansas 
as a Free State into the Union the secession of the 
South from the Union; and the succession of 
great events which has followed. 


HARRIET TUBMAN. 

















times fervidly eloquent and pathetic—at oth- | 
ers, tame and puerile. Although suffering from 
the tongue of calumny, we think nothing was ever 
shown which impeached his moral standing asa 


man or aclergyman. He was absent-minded, call- | 
ing special meetings of his church members some- 
times, when, forgetting his appointment, he might 
be seen riding by the house in which they were 
awaiting him, on a pleasure excursion. 

It was not always, however, that he was kept 
from church by this cause. For one Sabbath af- | 
ternoon, long after the bells had ceased tolling, he | 
came into the pulpit. No explanation was made | 
by him, but his roguish wife told a neighbor that | 
she fastened Johnny in a closet, meaning to. keep 

| 


him there—but he managed to escape. This wife 
was to him what Xantippe was to Socrates. One | 
afternoon Mr. Maffitt informed his wife that he ex- 
pected some friends, and wished a light supper 
provided. The hour and the friends arrived. | 
They were ushered into a room illuminated by an 
extra lot of candles. On removing the dish covers 
all were empty! She had shown her taste in pro- | 


viding a light supper. 
In the midst of a revival, when many were bend- | 


ing for prayers around the altar, Mr. M. might be | 


seen bending forward to a brother, whose listening | 
ear would be greeted with,—‘“‘I want ten cents to 
get a letter out of the Post Office.” “I want some 
change to pay for tapping my son’s shoes.” | 


His only son, John N. Maffitt, Jr., now the rebel | 


| native town. 


Literary Review. 








Tur Jospsiap. A Grotesco-Comico-HERoIc 
Poem. From the German of Dr. Karl Arnold 
Kortiim. By Charles T. Brooks Translator of 
“Titan,” “Faust,” etc., Philadelphia. Frederick 
Leypoldt. 

Mr. Brooks attempts the hardest tasks of the 
translator. Faust 1s one of the most difficult 
books to render into English verse; Titan is still 
worse to be translated at all, and now we havea 
poem of which even the metre must be created by 
the translator, there being none such in our lan- 
guage. Yetin all these Mr. Brooks has been suc- 
cessful, moderately in Faust, eminently in Titan 
—Carlyle being the judge—and comically in this 
book. 

The Jobsiad is the story of a certain Hierony- 
mus Jobs, the sen of a Town Councillor who is 
sent to the University by his fond parents, but 
learns nothing there except the seven deadly sins 
and afterwards, while practicing what he has 
learned, passes through many vicissitudes of for- 
tune until he finally dies as night watchman in his 
It is a sort of German Gil Blas, but 
written in a funny doggerel, which makes up for 
the lack of wit or freshness in some of the inci- 
dents. It has been agreat favorite in Germany, 
especially among students, ever since it was first 
published in 1784. Many of our readers will re- 
member the pictures by Hasencleverin the old 
Diisseldorf Gallery, illustrating scenes in the uni- 
versity life of Hieronymus, and his examination 
A portion of the poem was then 
translated and if we mistake not, was printed 
in the catalogue of the gallery. Mr. Brooks has 
since completed the work of translation, and Mr. 
Leypoldt has deemed it of suflicient interest to be 
published. : 

Whether it wlll seem so to any large number of 
At 
any rate, it would have been by us, had we not 
But so well 


for the ministry. 


our countrymen may perhaps be doubted. 


read the translation of Mr. Brooks. 
has he succeeded in “‘oversetting” the humor of 
the piece into the New England dialect, while yet 
retaining the German flavor of the story that it 
cannot fail to be read, especially since the pub- 
lisher has put it in a dress so attractive and appro- 
priate. 

It must be confessed however that the Germans 


| donot excel in satirical or comic poetry, or in- 
| deed, in satire at all. Sir William Hamilton 


makes an exception in favor of the Epistolae Ob- 


scurorum Virorum, which he calls the ‘‘great na- 
tional satire of Germany,” but this wonderful book, 
too little known even among the Germans, was 
written in, Latin (that is a sort of Latin,) by no- 
body knows cxactly whom, and cannot fairly be 
With all 


the drollery of this poem, we must regard it as in- 


reckoned a part of German literature. 


finitely below the Biglow papers in all that con- 
stitutes genuine satirical humor. 





Tne Ick Matpen And Other Tales. By Hans 
Christian Andersen. Translated from the Ge 
man. Philadelphia: F. Leypoldt. 

A fascinating little book for children, printed in 

a beautiful form. indersen, the Danish story- 

teller, has long been the oracle of the young, and 

inacertain style of imaginative writing has no 
superior. The principal story in this little volume 
is a tale of Switzerland, and is told with some 
thing of the charm which Fouqué knew so well 
how to use. Such writers do the world a great 
service, for they lighten the burdens and perfume 
the walks of childhood and youth, of whose sor- 


rows Gail Hamilton has discoursed so wittily. 


Magazines and Reviews for July. 

We gave some weeks ago a short notice of the 
Atlantic, promising to return to the subject, and 
indecd, the excellence of the July number well de- 
serves this. Dr. Holmes’s paper on Photography 
is marked by the same sparkling points that he 
makes in all he writes, whether it be a copy of 
verses, a medical lecture, or a Fourth of July ora- 
tion. It has the merit, too, of being written out 
of a genuine love of the art he describes, which 
Dr. Holmes considers the miracle of human inven- 
tions. Mr. Hawthorne’s Sketches of English Pov- 
erty are wonderfully well drawn, in the Hogarth 
manner, and with an unsparing pencil. 
mind one of Crabbe,— ' 

Though Nature’s sternest painter, yet her best. 
No article in the magazine has been so widely cop- 
ied as this, if we except the account of General 
Butler at New Orleans, which, according to the 
Courier, was written by a Mr. Puffer, of the N. Y. 
Herald. 

“Paul Blecker” is finished, and we “feel to re- 
joice” at that. Gail Hamilton has a very spright- 
ly account of her visit to New York and Saratoga, 
with a capital episode on the driving of horses by 
women. Mr. Agassiz is full of information, but 
somehow lacks the best mode of conveying it. 
Mr. Reynolds writes with great clearness and full- 
ness of research on the Naval Power of England . 
Of the paper on General Butler, we have already 
quoted the most striking parts. Mr. Owen’s argu- 
mentin favor of abolishing Slavery by and through 
the Constitution, is a very ingenious one, and the 
favorable reception which it finds is another of the 


They ro- 


| Many proofs of the great change in our opinions 


of what is constitutional. Three years ago, Slave- 
ry was the only thing that the Constitution infalli- 
bly guarded; now the very power that shielded 
it is invoked to destroy it. Whether Mr. Owen’s 


| method of abolition will ever be adopted or not, it 
| is certain that the sanctity of slave property has 


been destroyed. 
Almost all the prose in this number is good, but 
the poetry pleases us less. Even Mr. Longfellow 


| is not quite up to his mark, and the other verses 


are of little account. Wecould wish the editor’s 
test for poetry were more strict, for we are sure he 
can command poems of a much higher merit than 
those which he usually prints. 

The same censure, in greater force, applies to 
the Continental, the July number of which does 


| Hot contain a single poem of any value. Itisa 


freebooter, when resident in the house on the cor- , Telief, to be sure, not to find there the rhymed ef- 
ner, in front of the High School house, was a boy , fusions of Mr. Walker, whose drafts upon Parnas- 
| of ten or twelve years of age. Under the care of 

} a step-mother who, like her husband, was erratic, | 
| but in a different course, his active mind did not, 

Col. Montgomery and his gallant band of 300| probably, imbibe the best impressions. He was | le paper by Mr. Walker, on the Illinois Canal, 
black soldiers, under the guidance of a black wo-/ shy, and there was little in the home influence to | wherein he shows how important such a work is 
man, dashed into the enemies’ country, struck a | induce a development of any noble traits. It is | in a national point of view. We have besides a 
bold and effective blow, destroying millions of dol- | therefore less wonderful that he is now willing to | ; Pe 

lars worth of commissary stores, cotton and lordly | sacrifice every feeling of patriotism and fidelity to piner ent iy aaponhion of iy. andiinn af ter 
dwellings, and striking terror to the heart of reb- | the country of his adoption, to obtain the notorie | 
eldom, brought off near 800 slaves and thousands | ty of a “Robert Kidd,” or a “Three Fingered 

of dollars worth of property, without losing a man ' Jack,’’ as a buccanier. 


sus are all returned protested by the banker of the 
Muses. Instead of these, we have a really valua- 


maica since emancipation, by a former resident; a 
t ranslation from the Polish of the Diary of Fran 


ces Krasinska; a continuation of Mrs. Cook’s 
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rhapsodical papers on “ Reason, Rhyitid and 
Rhythm;” an article on the progtess of the War, 
by Mr. ¥. P. Stanton, in which lie tiKes'tke ground 
that Slavery and the right of Béectssien ‘will both 
be overthrown by the Wan, more effectually than 
they could possibly have been in any other way; 
another chapter of Mr. Kimball's novel, and sev- 
era) ottier papers: The ‘wost noteworthy of all 
these~-and many of thom are good—is Mr. Whit- 
wiore’s “Cavalier Theory Refuted,” in which this 
learned genealogtst proves beyond doubt liow ab- 
surd ate the claims of the South to a superiority 
over the people of New England. He shows by 
statistics that in no part of the country has the 
population been more homogeneous than here, no- 
where tan descent be more clcarly traced, (thanks 
to the labors of Mr. Savage and his predecessor3,) 
and nowhere is there a greater infusion of gentle 
blood, as the heralds use the term. Some of his 
statements will surprise our readers. He quotes 
from Bishop Meade, of Virginia, ts prove that 
there are less than thirty families in Virginia which 
can clearly trace their origin to the- English gen- 
try, while he gives a list of nearly twice the num- 
ber in New England. We cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of these lists, but they are certainly 
curious. 

The North American Review for July, has a 
paper on a kindred topic, ‘‘Peerages and Genealo- 
gies,” which opens with this interesting statement 
from one of the great English authorities in Gen- 
ealogy: 

“For ten or twelve years,” says Sir Bernard 
Burke, “before the civil conflict broke out, the 
most intelligent and zealous of my genealogical 
clients were from the other side of the Atlantic, all 
yearning to carry back their ancestry to the fath- 
erland, and to connect themselves in some way 
with its historic associations. Massachusetts was 
more genealogical than Yorkshire, and Boston sus- 
tained what London never did,—a magazine de- 
voted exclusively to genealogy. My friend Mr. 
Somerby, a very accomplished American antiqua- 
ry, employed himself for several years in research- 
es through the parish registers of England for the 
parochial entries of the founders of the chief 
American families, and especially of the Pilgrim 
Fathers; and I have been told that a very large 
gum was given at New York or Washington—I for- 
get which—for the purchase of a perfect series of 
our English county histories, as the best sources of 
American genealogy.”—Vicissitudes of Families, 
3d Series, pp 288, 289. 

The whole subject of the English Peerage is 
then discussed, and much light is thrown on the 
difficulties which beset a reader of English history 
by reason of the intricacies of descent and titles. 
In the course of the article the writer has occasion 
to cite this famous passage from the decision of 
Chief Justice Crewe, in the Oxford Peerage case of 
1626: 

“This great honor,” said he, “this high and no- 
ble dignity hath continued ever since [its first crea- 
tion] in the remarkable name of De Vere, by so 
many ages, descents, and generations, as no other 
kingdom can produce such a peer in one and the 
self-same name and title. I find in all this time 
but two attainders of this noble family, and those 
in stormy and tempestuvus times, when the govern- 
ment was unsettled, and the kingdom in competi- 


tion; 
“I have labored to make a covenant with myself, 


that affection my not press upon judgment; forl| perous, and have been trained to look with as 


suppose that there is no man that hath any appre- | 
hension of gentry or nobleness, but his affection | 
stands to the continuance of so noble a name and 
house; and would take hold of atwig or a twine | 
thread to uphold it. And yet Time hath his revo- 


lutions; there must be a period and end to all 
things temporal,—/finis rerum,—an end of names | 


and dignities and whatsoever is terrene; and why 
not of De Vere?—For where is Bohun? Where is 
Mowbray? Where is Montimer? Nay, which is 


more and most of all, where is Plantagenet? They | 


are entombed in'the urns and sepulchres of mortal- 


ity.” 
The close of the article is devoted to American 


genealogies, and the great work of Mr. Savage is 


thus noticed: 

The United States has also produced the most 
stupendous work on genealogy ever compiled; for 
when we consider the obscurity of most of 
those whose names are included in it, their num- 
ber, and the difficulty of obtaining information 
respecting them, we do not hesitate so to designate 
Mr. Savage’s ‘Genealogical Dictionary of the 
Early Settlers of New England.’”’ Even Collins’s 
great Peerage and Burke’s Landed Gentry must 
have been far less laborious undertakings. 

The North American also contains an interest- 


ing paper on Liberia, a critical notice of Richter, | 


suggested by Mr. Brooks’ “Titan;” an account of 
Samuel Kirkland, father of President Kirkland, 
and himself known in the wilds of New York, 
where he preached to the Indians, as “Dominic 
Kirkland;” a poor sketch of Leigh Hunt, a clever 
synopsis of M. Heuzey’s book about Acarnania ; 
a careful review of May’s “Constitutional History 
of England;” and other papers of less account. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

From HARPER AND BROTHERS. Life on a Geor- 
gian Plantation. Journal of a Residence on a 
Georgian Plantation in 1838-1839. By Frances 
Anne Kemble. 

Memoir of the Life and Character of the late Hon. 
Theo. Frelinghuysen, LL. D. By Talbot W. 
Chambers. With Portrait on steel. 

From A. WILLIAMS AND Co. Eastman’s Guide 
to the White Mountains. 

From F.Leypoipt. Mendelssohn’s Letters from 
Italy and Switzerland. 

Who Breaks, Pays. 


THE OOPPERHEAD PHILOSOPHY. 


A novel. 








“The Declaration of Independence laid the foun- | 


dation of our political greatness in the two funda- 
mental ideas of the absolute independence of the 
American people, and of the sovereignty of their 
respective States.” —Ez-Pres. F. Pierce. 

To state this remarkable proposition a little more 
logically, it amounts to this: A nation which is in- 
dependent, and consists of at least thirteen co-equal 


i is necessaril t. Notwithstand- | 
sownpnign Btnane ee a, confessed that, to the South, Independence means 


ing Zsop’s ‘idea that a snake with one head an 


many tails goes through a hedge more easily than | Nothing if not slavery, is now the universal claim 


one with many heads and one tail, Mr. Pierce 
teaches that the absolute sovereignty of diverse 


protection of its citizens at its own expense—so REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
long as it did not interfere with the alleged rights ef 
Our Weekly Review must be much curtailed to 


of slaveholders. But Jet it protect one of its cit | — 
zens against a process issued ‘under the Fugitive | givefoom for Mr. Coffin’s stirring account of the 
i great battle, which also we have shortened. Sub- 


Slave law, and see what becomes of ils sover 
eignty. | sequent events only go to show the great import- 
ance of this victory. 


She Commonwenlth. Lee’s army has ret reatec on Williamsport, hop- 
ing to cross the Potomac there, and our cavalry 


BOSTON: FRIDAY “JULY 10. 1863 have pursued closely. The total loss of the rebels 


before reaching the Potomac cannot be Jess than 
25,000, and may be 10,000 more; our loss is 
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VICTORY AT LAST. 


idea of the relative position of the two combatants, 
for the Confederates are driven in disgrace from 


fied the hopes of its friends, and far exceeded our the country they had begun to invade,—their main 
army and their capital are in danger, while we are 


most sanguine expectations. The battle of Gettys- in the best condition to push on our euccess. We 
burg has shown thatthe boasted superiority of | have a great army close by Richmond, another in 
Lee’s army had no better foundation than the ad- 
vantage of being attacked by incompetent gener- 
als. General MEADE managed his first battle with 
consummate skill, so far as we can judge from the 
accounts, and his modesty in reporting it contrasts 
well with the bragging of McClellan and Hooker. 
The invasion of the North, so long threatened at 
Richmond, is forever at an end. 

“It never rains but it pours.” On the heels of 
this news come tidings of the taking of Vicksburg, 
and Rosecrans’ successes. Gen. Dix, too, is more 
likely to capture Richmond than Lee is to reach it 
with his army. 

We do not anticipate that these victories will 
close the war, but they will put us on the road to 
peace, and they will nip in the bud Napoleon’s 
schemes of intervention, and the English policy of 
recognition now so near their development. They 
will soften the terrors of the conscription, paralyse 
the copperheads, and put a stop to the building of 
Pierce’s patent Mausoleum. 

Let every true heart then rejoice in the good tid- 


The Army of the Potomac has more than justi- 


Vicksburg. So the week closes with the best pros- 
pects for the Union cause. 

Our Massachusetts men have fallen like grass be- 
fore the scythe. Gen. Barlow is wounded in siz 
places; badly in the groin, and slightly elsewhere. 
He was captured, but retaken by our troops at Get- 
tysburg, and is now under the care of kis brave 
wife, who has accompanied him in his campaigns. 
Cols. Ward, Revere and Mudge are killed, Col. Pres- 
cott and several other Colonels wounded, Lieuts. 
Ropes, Paine, Barrows and others killed, all from 
Massachusetts. The Second and the Twentieth 
regiments suffered particularly, each losing more 
than half its men, and many officers. The Thirty- 
second fought gallantly, under Col. Prescott of 
Concord, and lost heavily. Col. Cross, of New 
Hampshire, got his last wound at Gettysburg, and 
has been brought home for burial. Even Pierce 
talks about shedding tears for him, in a letter to 
the Patriot, and proposes a monument, not a 
“Mausoleum,” to his memory. 


The President’s correspondence with the Vallan- 
digham Committee is printed, showing great 
keenness on Mr. Lincoln’s part, and the reverse of 
patriotism on the part of the committee. There is 
arumor of a special embassy from Richmond to 
Washington,—the ambassador being no less a per- 
son than Vice President Stephens. The President, 
itis said, refused to receive him. On Tuesday 
night the President and his Cabinet made speeches 


ings. 
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MR. CONWAY'S EXPLANATION. 
We copy from the London News Mr. Conway’s 





probably about 15,000. But these figures give no | 


| the heart of the Confederacy, another inside of | 


a ge me j 7 ; 
| numbers 10,000. Grant will now be able to rein- | Howard's guns, for there marching from the town | General: Meade arrived at cleven o’clock from 
| force Banks and secure the fall of Port Hudson, | 18 @ small column, and the twelvepoand Parrotts Taneytown, and approved what had been done. | 


partly lost by the Federal misfortunes there. | move off ata quicker step. 
Rosecrans is advancing with success, and all things | Looking nearer, at our own lines, you see, as you 
look favorable for our summer campaign. 





Sa i A ect EE SADE that this ridge tends a little to the southeast. Ad- 
THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. been the cemetery is an oak grove on the east- 
ern slope, and an apple orchard on the western 
| side. Then you come to cleared fields. Coming 
From the Journal. up from the south is the Taneytown road. On it 

Gettysburg is the county seat of Adams, Penn- | is a mean little house, on the south side of the 
sylvania, nearly forty miles a little north of east | road, the American flag flying in front of it. There 
from Frederick on the head waters of the Monocacy. | are horses hitched to the fences, and nibbling the 
| Rock creek, which in spring time leaps over huge grass in the fields. Officers with stars on their 


BY C. C. COFFIN. 











town, and is the main stem of the Monocacy. A ing off cavalrymen. It is Gen, Mcade’s headquar- 
week ago I stated that in all probability a battle | ters. It is on the battlefield. When the rebel bat- 
would be fought in this vicinity. Being a county , teries open it will be a warm place. 

seat, it is aiso a grand centre for this section of the | 
State, contains six or eight thousand inhabitants, but a mile south of the cemetery it suddenly rises 


scenery of quiet beauty, hills, valleys, the dark out- covered with wood. It is Round Top Hill. The 


on the south. ; Meade’s line. 


If you have a map, you will see it is a focus for | 


spider, with its numerous limbs reaching in all di- | runs a little to the east of south. Our skirmishers 

rections. Keane west of the Emmettsburg road, our batteries 
On Sunday, the 28th of June, the Sixth and | the meadow along the east side of the Emmetsburg 

Eleventh corps were at Middletown,in the valley be- | road. The line crasses the road by the brick house 

tween the Catoctin and the Blue Ridge. They | Of Mr. Wilson. 

might have moved directly north over a hilly road; Looking now, once more, into the northwest, to 

to Gettysburg, but they were moved east to Fred- | the Theological Seminary, you see a counter ridge 


erick, and then directly up the Monocacy valley, on | of land, Jower at the seminary than this at the 


town and Emmetsburg to Gettysburg. Their line single trees, hillocks and undulations, not so abrupt 


of march was direct, and therefore shorter than the | 48 On the eastern ridge. Here is the rebel line. 
routes of the other corps. | Let us start now at the hill on our right—the hill 


The Catoctin range was a wall to them all, We noticed as we came up the Littlestown road— 
the way, preventing Lee from making a counter for a walk along the entire line. We go half a 
movement and attacking them in flank. The Sec- | mile a little south of west to the town, then turn 
ond and Fifth corps were made the centre column, 80uth a short distance, say about fifty or sixty 
and were thrown across the Monocacy, east, three | rods, then southeast for a mile and a half, the line 
miles above Frederick, and moved northeast! being almost twe miles long. Behind this is con- 
through Union to Frizlesburg, which is near the centrated Meade’s entire army, with the exception 
State line. The Third and Twelfth corpstook the | Of cavairy. Lee being outside, of course has a 
Middleburg road, which is midway these, and of /onger line, but in its general direction Lee’s con- 





Bptnae 50: She Fiennes 1 SPIN OF: ae: OEE in honor of the surrender of Vicksburg. Mr. Lin- 


pondence with Mason. In a note to us he says,— | coin’s was “characteristic,” Gen. Halleck’s egotis- | 
“T have no further explanation to make of it. It tic, Mr. Stanton’s sanguine, Mr. Seward’s a mix- 
is regarded here, by our friends, as a complete un- | ture of blasphemy and bombast, unless the tele- 


course, a little nearer to Gettysburg as a centre | forms to Meade’s, the cemetery being Meade’s an- 
than that taken by the other two corps. The ! gie, and the seminary Lee’s. I speak now of the 
Sixth crossed the Monocacy east of Frederick, and Positions on Thursday and Friday. 

pushed for Westminister. FIRST DAY’S ENGAGEMENT. 

The lines of march were like the sticks of a fan Gen. Reynolds had received information that 


masking of Mason. So think the Star, Spectator, 
etc.,—and there is no doubt that the Confedcrates 
here are much enraged at it. My letter was well 
meant, and it turned out well by reason of Mason’s 
being as much over crafty as I was under crafty.” 

An allusion to this correspondence will be found 
in Mr. Conway’s letter of June 28d, printed below. 
It will be seen that the step taken by our corres- 
pondent was a hasty one, in view of the great im- 
portance of the coming debate on Mr. Roeback’s 
motion, and that he, with his English friends, as- 
sume the responsibility of it. What the effect will 
extracts we make today. 

The Advertiser speaks of this affair of Mr. Con- 
w ay as “‘theclimax of his many follies.” We admit 
| that it was an unauthorized and injudicious act, 
| but the “follies” of men like Mr. Conway are more 
to their credit than the stupid prudence of men who 
are young without enthusiasm, and old without 
wisdom; who flatter a crime so Icng as it is pros- 





graph has erred, as we hope. 
x —Frederick being the point of radiation. By tak- 
ing these routes the army was placed in position 
for quick movement, to keep Baltimore covered— 
to cross the Susquehanna by pontoon below Har- 
risburg, if need be, and save Philadelphia, or, for 


The foreign news is full of interest. The Alex- 
andra case is decided against the English Govern- 
ment, that is, in favor of piracy. 

The Star says the verdict will not, of course,take 





there were rebels in the vicinity of Gettysburg. 
He was encamped several miles south of the town, 
on Marsh creck, one of the affluents of the Mono- 
cacy. He was moving from Emmettsburg, starting 
at7 A. M. and reaching the town at 10. He sent Bu 


be in England can be judged from the tone of the 





effect until the arguments of the Crown officers 
; have been heard in the Superior Court, or till the 
| verdict of acquittal has been obtained by the build- 
| ers of ships in the action for misdemeanor, to 
which they are still liable. The jury acted under 
| almost explicit instructions from the judge. It is 
not the jury, but the Chief Baron who is to blame 
| if justice has miscarried and the objects of the law 
| defeated. 
| Go on, John Bull, in your course of “honest 
neutrality !’’ You are sowing the wind in fine style, 
and will be entitled to as handsome acrop of hur- 
ricanes as has ever been encountered by the British 
Navy. 
We have our English files to the 27th ult. The 
Emperor, in obedience to the voice of Paris, has 


| ford’s cavalry with a battery ahead and found the 
| enemy in considerable force west of the town, near 
|the Thological Seminary, approaching by the 
| Cashtown road, which leads to Chambersburg, 
Cutler’s brigade of Wadsworth’s division 


preventing Lee from slipping down past the Catoc- 
tin for a rapid movement on Washington. On 
Sunday afternoon the troops all moved from Fred- 
erick upon these projected lines. Tuesday fore- 
noon the sixth corps was at Westminister, the Sec- | West. 
ond and Fifth at Frizlesburg, the Third and Twelfth | W88 leading the column, and moved into the open 
at Taneytown, the First and Eleventh at Emmetts- | field near the seminary on the double quick; 





burg. Meredith’s brigade of the same division also came 
They were all in motion on these lines when sud- | UP rapidly and formed on the left. This is called 
denly orders were given for a change of direction,— , the Western Iron brigade, composed wholly of 
a change to all except the First and Eleventh, They | Western troops. 

had their faces set due north up the Frederick and! Skirmishing commenced, and Reynolds ordered 
Gettysburg pikeand kept on. Yousecall the other | the divisions to advance, which was done, and the 
sticks of the fan bent northwest and gathered to a | Tebels driven from their position. 

point at Gettysburg.! The lines as you project | 





| dismissed ‘‘Fialin de Persigny’’ and Walewski | 


' from his ministry. The change is reckoned, un- 


them on paper remind you of the geometrical draw- , Robinson’s division was brought up on the: right 


ings of your school days, or linear perspective. ' of Wadsworth. 
Lee’s movements necessitated this sudden! “en. Reynolds rode over the field toward the house 


| . . 
favorable to Poland, but is a concession to the op- | change. He withdrew from Harrisburg and York 0f Dr. Schmucker to reconnoitre, when he received 
| position in France. Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Lind- | yp Monday. He was concentrating at Gettysburg. | the fatal shot through his head. 


| say, champions of the South in England, 


have | 


| held a conference with Napoleon on American at: | 

| fairs. 
trayal of a slave to his master, or the approaching | Napoleon, having burnt his fingers in France, is 
ruin of a great nation. Mr. Conway’s “follies” 
have cost him his inheritance, they have secured 


much horror on a word misspelled, as on the be- 


said to be thrusting them into our fire by way of | 
relief. When he has made up his mind to leave 


If Meade kept on his lines of march Lee would| He had sent a note early in the morning to Gen. 
have him wholly in flank. All the while his main | Howard who was behind with the Eleventh. Gen. 


no interference of trains with troops, made a rapid 
march of thirteen miles and arrived at half-past 
one. 


burg. He was moving Longstreet and A. P. Hill | 
directly east, and he would come upon the corps 
separately and crumble them up—splinter them as | 


Finding them in strong and increasing force. | 
ry, with an apple orchard and stone wall for pro- | battery now opened south of the turnpike, its line 


The shooting still continued. | tection. This is our strong position. To take it! of fire being directly up the creek. Hotter, fiercer, 


him banishment, obloquy, and the hatred of the 
! mob. If we were editing a paper that had never 


| raised its voice against a popular sin, nor ut- | 


| tered an opinion that the world did not make haste 
| to forget, we should be slow to censure the gener- 
ous mistakes of others. 


OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Lonpon, June 23. 
Terrific efforts are making to carry the House of 
‘Commons next Monday, for Mr. Roebuck’s mo- 
| tion for recognition of the South; andI can see 
| that our friends here are not so confident of sup- 
porting the Government against the acknowledged 
| Southern majority there. This majority has hith- 
erto been content simply to express its sympathy 





| 


| with the South, whilst supporting the neutrality 


of the Government; but there is some fear that 
| they may make a different stand on Monday. 
| The points which they press are first, the fright- 
' ful amount of bloodshed in our war, second, that 


| it decides nothing,third, the general distress result- | 


| ing from what seems tobe a war without any 
| prospect of self-termination. The one reply of the 
thousands of petitioners on our side is—“It is a 
war of Freedom against Slavery.””’ From every 
| meeting that I hold now, a petition is sent up; and 
ly am told that they are coming up in numbers like 
| the old days which culminated in England's great 
| First of August. 
| Singularly enough, just before the discussion on 
| Roebuck’s motion, several of the most important 
i testimonies to the absolutely pro-slavery char- 
acter of the Southern Confederacy have come to 
light. First came the Address of the Hundred 
Ministers of the South, calling upon all Christen- 
dom to behold the God they have set up and to 
worship it,—Slavery. Then the very able article 
/in the Richmond Examiner announcing: “For 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity we have deliberately 
set up Slavery, Subordination and Government.” 
| 





No sooner had these been denounced from every 
pulpit and press, than Mr. Mason’s reply to my 
own propositionm—made in some strange mood 
and moment, which will perhaps always seem in- 
explicable to my friends and (to some extent) to 


| 


| myself,—that we should try and end the war if 


they would abolish slavery. That Mason has been 
_ startled into dropping his mask, and has virtually 


, of our friends in England. 
| And if Mr. Roebuck’s motion shall be defeated 


| 

i 

| France forever, he will attempt mediation by 
{ 

} 


} 
' 


| PHILLIPS and the Saturday Review and Spec- 


| ion, which he does not mean to desert, just as it is 


| vailing elegance of style among our writers for 


j 


| This is from a journal edited in part by a writer 
| of books, a poet—and a sage, who from his high 


you can broom a walking stick—by pounding it | 
endwise with a hammer. 
These simple straight lines will show it: 


force. He is now casting his eyes towards Spain, 
according to the Times, not being sure that Eng- 
land will aid him. Polish affairs are unchanged. 


Mr. Conway has addressed a letter to the Times 
in explanation of his correspondence with Mason. 
We print the letter, and also the comments of Mr. 


Ewell. 


tator on the correspondence. Mr. Conway’s speech 
at the London Tavern, was in support of the Un- 





1 
Longstreet. | o> 





becoming worthy of the support of Abolition- 11 
ists. Hill. | as | 


We have never been more struck with the pre- 








The distance from the First to the Third is ten | 
the press, than when we read the following: | miles; from the Third to the Second is ten miles; | 
Asinine Conway has deserted his post as super- | and from the Second to the Sixth ten—making the | 


a summer tour to Rome and Venice. His home | Ewell begins to fall back. Qn that day Longstreet | 


iy will probably dry him up before he gets | and Hill are pretty well advanced from Chambers- | 
his opportunity, as a cat waits for a mouse. You | 


chair at Springfield, instructs the world. Whocan | 





doubt that Fame is waiting at the footof the stairs : y 
| ers in a hay field. Ewell moving rapidly south 


to crown the writer of such choice sentences with | : 
; along the Cumberland Valley—on its eastern edge, 


| her best burdock and smartweed ? Bee ; : 
It was offensively said by an Englishman a year | to Gettysburg, Longstreet and Hill moving east. 


| or two since, that nothing was so prominent in our | 
| civil war as “the blackguard nature of whole con-! ~ 
| flict.” If any justitication could be found for such | Ute length. Suddenly the Union army begins to 
| a remark, it would be in the tone of our newspaper | shut itself together like a telescope. Instead of be- 
| press, nowhere more marked than in the pa- | ing a lengthened column it becomes a mass at 
| per from which we have quoted. | Gettysburg. The First and Eleventh reach the 
SSPE town on Wednesday morning July 1, the 3d and 
Gold has fallen under the pressure of the good | 12th arrive in the afternoon, the Second and Fifth 
news, standing now at 131. The New York banks | Thursday morning, and on the sixth Thursday af- 
hold $38,302,826 in specie; the Boston banks §$7,- | ternoon. 
744,827. 


POSITION OF THE ARMIES. 
| Looking straight ahead yon notice on the very 
The Provost Marshals of the following named | top of the ridge a house. It is not a dwelling | 
dictricts, received orders on Saturday, to proceed | house, but the gateway of the Gettysburg cemetery. | 
immediately and draft the number of men given in | The living do not dwell there, but through its por- 
the annexed table: tal pass the dead to their long appointed home. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| minent danger to the First. 


visor of American affairs in England, and gone on | Sixth thirty miles from the First. On Sunday | 


| burg, out toward Gettysburg. Lee is waiting for | 


see the movements at a glance—the entire Union | 


| army sweeping north in a line, likearank of mow- | °” : ; k 
| his entire corps in four lines upon the extreme | 


| right flank of the Eleventh, as if intending to | 
! field in front; no obstruction, except the fences 


Lee is foiled in his anticipations of splintering | 
| the end of the column and driving his blows its en- | 


Gen. Howard assumed command of the two corps, 


| Gen. Schurz taking command of the Eleventh. 


Meanwhile Ewell’s entire corps of twenty-five 
thousand men was pouring in from the north east 
on the York and Carlyle roads, and there was im- 
The arrival of the 
Eleventh was most opportune. 
a messenger to Gen. Slocum, who was a few miles 


| behind, informing him of the condition of affairs, 
| and at once made a disposition of his tried force 


to meet the onset of Ewell. 

Gen. Howard, with a quick eye, on his advance 
had noticed Evergreen Cemetery as a strong posi- 
tion. Seeing also that the enemy was superior to 
him, and that he might be forced to retire, he sent 
Steinwehr’s brigade with a battery of reserve ar- 
tillery to hold it. He sent Schurz and Barlow to 
the aid of Steinwehr’s corps. The troops went 
through the town upon the run. They were eager 


Gen. Howard sent | 
| of batteries, that here will be a continuous storm } 


i turn your face from the northwest to the south, | 


granite boulders, runs south, a mile east of the | shoulders are examining maps, writing, and send- | 


The ridge, as I have said, along here, is smooth, | 
and has a beautifui location, surrounded with / to a hillock, rocky, knobby, with boulders, and | 


line and verdure clad sides of the Blue Ridge in | trees on the top have been cut away, and there is | 
the west, and the heaved up, billowy Catoctin range , ® signal station. There is the extreme left of | 


Looking now along the western slope of the | 
roads north, east, south, west, from nearly all ridge, you see the Emmettsburg turnpike running | 
points of the compass. You are reminded of a! southerly, while the ridge itself, as I have said, | 


MANC@UVRES BEFORE THE BATTLE. ; are on the ridge, and the Third corps is lying in 


the west side of the stream, through Mechanics- | cemetery, also running south with groves, hedges, | 


} 


| and the reconquest of Louisiana, which has been | drop a half dozen shells among the men, who | The Second corps, when it arrived, took position | 
| on the left of the Eleventh, and the Third was sent | 


still further down to Round Top hitl. | 
When the Fifth afrived, on Thursday forenoon, | 
it Was held in position west of Rock creek, on the | 
south side of the Balumore pike, near the centre of , 
the entire force, It was about equidistant from 
the extreme points of the line, from the wooded 


hill on the right, from the cemetery at the angle, | 


and from Round Top on the left. The reserve ar- 
| tillery, as it came in, was also parked there and the 
/ ammunition, The cavalry was kept east of Rock 
; creck, on the Baltimore pike, on either side of 
the road, in the wide fields. Cavalry has been ap- 
propriately called the wings of the army. The 
wings were folded here, like a swallow’s, behind 
the body, to be spread in an instant. 

The Sixth corps, when it came up on Thursday 
afternoon, was also put in- the centre, on the 
ground where the Fifth had been, which at that 
| hour had been called for on the left centre. 

THE SITUATION ON THURSDAY, A. M. 
There were signs of the approaching storm. 
; Few rebels could be seen; two miles to the north 
single horsemen were in view galloping furiously 
over the fields, disappearing in groves, dashing 
down the road to the town, and again returning. 
| There was a battery in position north of the rail- 
road, and as I looked narrowly at an opening be- 
tween two thick groves, I saw the glistening of 
| bayonets, and a line as if a column of men was 

marching east toward the thick forest on Rock 
; creek. It was surmised that they were to attack 
, our right upon the wooded hill by advancing di- 
: Yeetly down Rock creek through the forest. Pris- 


oners captured said that Ewell had sworn a terri- | 
ble oath to turn our flank if it took his last man. | 


| To guard against such a flank movement, Slocum 

threw up breastworks from the crest of the hill 
| down to Rock creek. Two batteries were placed 
| in position on hillocks south of the turnpike, to 
| throw shells up the creek. 


Riding along the line south, I found, joining the | 
| cemetery, Doubleday’s division of the First corps | 
| lying in the oak grove. Stennard’s Vermont brig- 


| ade of nine month’s men were there, the Twelve, 
| Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
| regiments, from the mountains ever verdant. 

then the Third, Sickles’, extending down to Round | 
Top hill. Sickles had advanced two divisions into 
the meadow, just east of the Emmettsbarg road. 
On his extreme left was the Ninth Massachusetts | 


| battery, Capt. Bigelow; close by him was Phillips’ | 
| battery. Along the line the sharp shooters were at | found him suddenly, while the fire on the left was 


batteries on the ridge,” said Major McGitlvray, in 
command of the artillery on the left. “Give them 
grape and canister,” he added. Captain Bigelow 
gave them all he had, the last round, and commene- 
ed on spherical case. 
The rebels were desperate. Sickles was pashed 
back. It was impossible for him to stay so far in 
front. There was no rout, nodisorder, but a steady, 
backward movement toward the ridge, as orderly 
as if at dress parade. 
A rebel battery hastened up and unlimbered 
close upon Bigelow. He gave them a shot and 
they limbered up again. The two batteries were 
not yet up, and the Captain and his brave mer 
would not leave. The rebels rushed upon his 
guns. He blew them from the muzzles, and filled 
the air with legs, heads and arms. Still they came 
with demoniac screams, climbing upon his limbers 
and shooting his horses. Sergeant Dodge went 
down, killed instantly; also Sergeant Gilson. Lip- 
man, Ferris and Nutting, three of his cannoniers, 
were one, twenty-two of his men wounded, and 
himself shot through the side; also four men miss- 
ing, yet he held on till MeGilvray got up his two 
batteries! He brought off five limbers and two of 
his pieces, dragging them in part by hand! More 
than half his horses were shot. The rebels seized 
the four pieces with shouts, waved their flags, and 
came on for new triumphs. 
But the two batteries, with McGilvray there to 
superintend them, were doing finely. The division 
which had come on Sickles’ flank received an en- 
filading fire, and was driven back. Bigelow’s guns 
were recovered. 
Now is apparent the beauty of Meade’s plan. 
The Fifth corps started trom the position upon the 
run, reached the ridge, came up to the front and 
were ready to give the Third a little rest. 
Before the Fifth arrived the Second was engaged, 
‘and Doubleday’s division of the First. Hotter 
grew the fire. The rebels became desperate. As 
there were no particular signs of an attack in front 
of Slocum, two of his divisions were sent over. 
Still the rebels pressed on. The reserve was called 
for, battery after battery. The Sixth corps, which 
had just arrived, all weary as they were, moved up 
with alacrity and became supports. 

| From five P. M. till eight the struggle went on! 

| The rebels charged repeatedly upon our lines, but 


i 


| were as often driven back and then our men im- 
The Second corps, Hancock’s, was next in line, | proving their opportunity would dash out and 


gather up prisoners—fifteen hundred were brought 
in, offsetting our losses of yesterday. They were 
all from Hill’s and Longstreet’s commands. 
EWELL’S ATTACK. 
Where was Ewell? He was not in sight. We 


it, over behind the fences along the Emmettsburg | hottest. Our pickets on the right diseovered here 
road, and the rebels behind the fences and in the | and there a rebel coming stealthily down Rock 
fields of waving grain in front of their line. | Creek. A scathing fire begun. Ewell, with the 
Let us walk along the entire line before the bat- remainder of the rebel army, was coming down 
tle begins, and see the exact positions of the troops, | Rock Creek, and was within musket shot of our 
commencing at Rock creek. Onthe extreme right | lines before discovered. 
are Slocum’s Twelfth corps, Gen. Lockwood’s divi- | Looking down from his position onthe hill, How- 
sion holding the ground from Rock creek up tothe ard saw them two hundred feet below him, a half 
crest of the hill, Gen. Williams’ division on the mile distant. The guns among the tombs, which 
summit, and Gen. Geary’s reaching down the! had been hurling death far off to the southwest, 
western slope through the woods to Wadsworth’s | were wheeled to the northeast, their muzzles de- 
and Robinson’s divisions of the First corps, which | pressed, and then with the utmost rapidity from 
extended to the town. | forty pieces there was hurled a continuous storm 
Here, as I have said, the line makes almost a of shells into the wooded ravine. 
right angle, and instead of walking nearly west,| But Ewell pressed on. He had sworn to break 
you turn to the south. There in the cemetery and | through and reach our rear. His men climbed 


| in the field north of it are the remnants of the| the steep ascent. Slocum’s skirmishers fell back 


Eleventh corps—Gen. Ames’ division holding the | from rock to rock and from tree to tree. But grad- 
angle, Schurz and Steinwebr being in the cemete- | ually the line of tire erept nearer the top. Another 


| in front is an impossibility; but if Ewell makes | grew the musketry, more terrible the cannonades, 


; his oath good to take the wooded hill where Slo- | 


On the right the rebels rushed up to the rifle pits. 


| cum is posted, Howard will be in an unpleasant | There were desperate hand-to-hand encounters— 


position, for the hill is nearly as high as the ceme- thrusts with the bayonet. Men nerved themselves 


| tery, and he will then be subject to a fire in front, for desperate efforts. It was the fury of tigers. 


Gen. Doubleday was then in command. | 


| Second corps, Hancock’s. 


to efface the stain of Chancellorsville upon their 


| honor. 
They came into position on the right of the First 
corps along the Carlisleroad. They had hardly 


got into line when Ewell came down the bill with 


! work his way into the town and thus cut off How- 
| ard’s force and Steinwehr’s at the cemetery. The 
Eleventh held its ground manfully, but gradually 
the flank began to bend. At the same time, A. P. 


through a grove and orchard, over the ground 
where Reynolds fell, and attacked the First corps 
in flank. It was an attempt on the partof the 


army had been no further north than Chambers. | Howard taking another road that there might be | on his right flank and in his rear. You admire Foes became impaled on each others’ bayonets, 


this position of Howard, for from here he can de | and fell to the ground together. But the line had 
what no other man can—he can reach every foot; been so much weakened that notwithstanding Slo- 
of the enemy’s lines, from Ewell, away up in the | cum’s efforts, his extreme right was pushed back 
northeast on Rock creek, to A. P. Hill, across the a little from the creek. The door was partly open- 


| town at the seminary, to Longstreet, down in front | 
| of Round Top. | 


Major Osborn is in command of thirty-four | 
pieces of artillery here. He will wield tremendous | 
power. Lee knows it, and you can sce from the 
preparations along the enemy’s lines, the planting 


of shot and shell. Osborn will receive a concen- | 
trated fire. Lee must silence the lips of these thir- | 
ty-four before he can hope to take and hold our | 
weakest position. 
Crosssing the Youngtown road you come to the | 
Here you are in fields. | 
You see Hayes’ division on the right, Gibbons’ in | 
the centre, Caldwell’s on the left, Hayes is in a 


grove of small oaks; Gibbons and Caldwell are 


taking down the rails from the fences and are lay- | 


| ing them up for a barricade, and men with shovels 


are digging a trench for a rifle pit about four rods | 
west of the highest part of the ridge. There are , 


| the batteries behind, in position to fire over the | 


| fields in front. 


men in the trench—to sweep the meadows and 
This is our weakest part of the | 
line—no natural defence, simply a little smooth 
swell of land, with a clear, unobstructed, open | 


| along the Emmettsburg road, good musket-shot 
| distant. 


Hill moved south of Rey. Dr. Schmucker’s house | 


Beyond Hancock is Sickles’ Third corps, advanc- 
ing forty rods from the ridge, lying sheltered by a | 
swell of land, on which you see a two-story, brick 


, house, the home of Mr. Wilson. 


enemy to fold up the wings of Howard, gain the | 
' movable pieces, to be used as supports, braces or 
' blocks—timbers to strengthen the weak parts of | 


town on both sides and have him imprisoned. 
After resisting the overpowering force from one 

till four P. M., the order was given to fall back. 
During the three hours fighting, a large numbe r 


| of prisoners were taken, but when the order came 


for falling back, the regiments became exposed in 

filing through the town, and the enemy improved 

the opportunity to take about fifteen hundred. 
Col. Howard, brother to the General, was sent to 





District Amount of quota. You see the marble slabs, the mural shafts clearly 
1 


out against the sky, or dotting the green sward of 


est point of Meade’s position. It is the highest 


forms of the dead who have been borne hither in 
The Marshals for Districts 2,8 and 9, having | se of ie by  , seit 
; not yet forwarded to headquarters their lists, have | lod ser ey a ‘ nas “ay o ee x 
| not received orders to draft. The law requires that | ie gu aapee er Loe ee 

fi ‘ half mile distant in the northeast and see the 
[Shy Per cont. Samant tee eee Coens er wooded hill before mentioned. Turning northwest 
, drafted, in order to cover all deficiencies caused by | : r* . 


‘ | righ ri you he western slo lies the 
| exemptions. right Mfront of you ont s pe 


Se mmnpinnce NIN een eee | town—a beautiful place. It is not more than forty 
On the north side 


i } 
ies pagent agg papers i a | or fifty rods to the buildings. 
r | of the Baltimore pike, between the buildings and 


Total in 7 districts......... vee 





on Wednesday. 
ens vari rcenina | the wooded hill are newly mown fields, the 


The Fourth of July passed off with the usual | &Tass springing fresh and green since the mower 


| celebrations, the joy of which was much increased | €8 swept over it. In these fields are batteries 
| wherever the good news of victory reached. At| With breastworks thrown up by _—, on 
Framingham, besides Mr. Phillips, Mr. Garrison, | ednesday night—light affairs, not intended to 
Mr. Evans (an English workman) Mr. Remond, | esist cannon shot, but to protect the cannoniers 


| 

| Ay 
| the slope along the winding gravelled walks and 
| 


point. The Eleventh corps is there, and Howard | 
| has his batteries standing over the mouldering | 


States with diverse interests,many of them absolute- 


ly conflicting with any supposable general interest : 4 
or will, is essential to the success of our Federal Re- have been the result if these things had not com- 


public. The 4th of Jnly, 1858, was a day when it bined to exasperate the public mind against the 
must have required either a very wise man ora Confederacy the very week before the motion was 
very great fool to advocate such a theory of GOV to come up. As it is the struggle will be great, 


ent. se 
Bae: oe Frank Pierce finds this idea of State sover- | but I think Mr. —_ will fail. M.D. C. 
cignty in a paper which has with all Copperheads Col. Montgomery has datoed the thanks of the 
so bad a reputation for “glittering generalities” as , country, by promptly shooting a deserter from his 
the Declaration of Independence, it is mscdiess to regiment. Let him show himself as strict in dis- 
inquire. He is a keen lawyer, and could - renaged ‘ cipline as he is adventurous in the field, and he 
find it there as he could fail to find those rights of | 51) stand high among our officers. 


it will always remain uncertain, what would 








| ing was one.of confidence in the success of the 


| Union cause and the destruction of slavery by War, 
| not Peace. Mr. Heywood spoke on the other side, 


' but found few to agree with him. 
| made to Mr. Conway’s course, 

| were passing disclaiming 
| Such overtures. 

| In this city the ora 


| Mr. Foster and others spoke. The prevailing feel- | 


Reference was W8Y- MI 
and resolutions #¢Toss the railroad, you see a beautiful farming 


any responsibility for | country—fields of ripened grain—russet mingled 
, with the green in the landscape. Across the rail- 
tion of Dr. Holmes was de- Toad which comes into town from the northeast 


from sharp shooters. Youscee his lines of infantry 
behind stone walls. Thecannoniers are lying be- 
side their pieces—sleeping perhaps, but at any rate 
keeping close, for, occasionally, a bullet comes this 
Looking north over the fields, a mile or two 


| livered toa great audience who received it with You see the rebel batteries. Horsemen are gallop- 


hearty applause. The public dinner was dispensed | ing over the fields, sharp shooters are lying under 
' with, but the fireworks in the evening were unu- 


the fences. There are puffs of smoke from hedges, , 


| and you hear the sharp crack of the rifle and at 


urge Slocum to advance with the Twelfth. He 


| was then five miles distant. When he arrived he 


| 


| gagement. 
The Third corps, Sickles’, came up and took po- 
' sition on the Emmetsburg pike. 


' mire the arrangement. 


' centre. 


This is the outline. But inside of this is the’ 
Fifth corps, Sykes’, and the Sixth, Sedgwick’s— ' 


the building when the storm comes on. You ad- | 
In fifteen minutes these | 
two inferior forces can be thrown to the extreme 
right, to the extreme left, or to the angle in the | 
Here also is the reserve artillery, admira- | 


' bly parked, to be brought into use in an instant; 


| with Gregg and Kilpatrick, to prevent any attack 


avenues. Remember this, also, for it is the strong- | ee roeroe e ee eee ms get ee 
| tion he held during the two succeeding days’ en- 


and then behind, east of Rock creek, is Pleasanton, 


onthe rear. A few waves of a flag from that small 
house on the Taneytown road, will spread these 


| wings instantly, the right one for a sweep around 


| Ewell, the left one fora longer stretch beyond 
| Round Top, at Longstreet. 


: ; } 
The enemy, evidently well pleased with what 
' advance across the fields and reconnoitre the ene- 
' my on the left. Some movements had been no- 


they had done, and perhaps mistrusting a trap, or 
that the entire army was lying behind the ceme- 
tery, or perhaps also waiting for Longstreet and 


Lee, made no attempt to push their advantage that | 
en forward nearly to the Emmettsburg road, to— 


' cover the advance or the recall. 


i night. The town was occupied by the pickets of 
both parties. 


| There is no noubt that this engagement was pre- | 
' on the battle, but the enemy was ready, and in | 


maturely brought on by Gen. Reynolds. Gen. 
| Meade desired to find the enemy, and compel Lee 
to make theattack. But perhaps, after all, it was 
the very thing needed. The enemy was flushed by 
| the success. He was confident. He had beaten us 
both at Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville. He 
| had done it in the conflict in Pennsylvania. Stim- 
ulated, and encouraged, he became confident of 
' crushing the General who never had been heard of 
except as a plain, modest, unassuming corps com- 
mander. 
OUR FORCES COME UP. 

After the engagement on Wednesday, Howard 
seized the cemetery as a pivotal point, a strong po- 
sition, which he was confident of holding till the 

' rapidly advancing columns could arrive—quicken- 
ed in spirit by hearing the boom of his cannon, 
and knowing that at last, after a long, toilsome 
march, they were up with the enemy. 

The First and Eleventh were there; the Twelfth 


‘came up at dark; the Third arrived in the night, + 


human nature which are so expressly placed by 
it above any governmental sovereignty whatever 
But nobody knows better than Frank Pierce an 


m one cular subject and its adjuncts, State f Col. Hiegi a ine ed 
ite ~_ ee of his party for the soldiers,:Mr. Pierce proposed | 


| sually brilliant. 


The 55th regiment has received marching orders | 


’ and wij! go to Newbern next week. Major Stearns 
= Re ie! is meeting with much success in his enlistments of 
his brethren of the by-gone “democracy,” that,aside | oiored soldiers in Philadelphia. Sergeant Robert 


vereignty, in the sense he uses it, never hadeven | djing has been sentenced to death for mutiny. 


tee pretence of an 


ractice. Look at Kansas uuder your own ad. ' 
or p' You exerted the Firta ReGimeNtT.—This regiment will be pre. . 


of the Federal Government even | sented with two beautiful stands of colors on Sat- | 

prevent a State from coming into exist- urday afternoon, at three o'clock. Gov. Andrew, | 
pres wer to exclude sla- | J. M. Langston, Esq., (the eloquent colored lawyer | 
you Would allow from Ohio,) and Wendell Phillips, will be present | 


ministration, Mr. Ex-President. 
sovereign power 
ence which should have any po 


very. All the sovereignty which 
‘the State that was to be, was that 


existence, in their political ereed st 





PRESENTATION OF COLORS TO THE 


Firtr- 


At Concord, N, H., the copperheads heldagrand , the same instant the flight of the unseen some- 
‘council, at which Ex-President Pierce presided, thing in the air close hand, which, though you 
and made a weak and wicked speech. The exer- | have heard it often, causes you to shrug your 


cises ended with a farce, for to illustrate the love Shoulders. ; : 
Away off beyond the town, northwest, is a hill 


“acollection to be taken up for their benefit, and W0od-crowned, sloping gradually to the south, dot- 
gave himself fifty dollars. The whole collection, ‘ed with the white canvas of wagon trains. There 


in a crowd estimated at 25,000 amounted to per- the road from Carlisle comes in. 2 
haps $350, or less than a cent anda half apiece! is the Lutheran Theological Seminary, a large brick 


it is evident, do not care two cents for the soldiers. , round it. 


i Newbern, via New York; so this is the 
conevelbel "the Federal | pext for | and Pemberton, in which the latter asked for con- | Schmucker, well known in the theological world 


party,” opportuni friends here will bave to sec | GRR Sos 
the “democratic ih ed — ; { ditions, but was refused by Grant. The garrison . as an able writer and thinker. Itis within range of 


: A State might administer justice for the this fine regiment. 


a 


Down at its base : 


So much for the munificence of Copperheads, who, i building, half hid by the tall forest trees that sur- 
Between the seminary and the town are 


smooth meadows, with here and there an oak or 


i t i ing alone in the landscape. There 
ld choose | and address the troops. They leave on Tuesday Vicksburg has surrendered’ This happy event walnut standing 
it should c and Pps y | took place on the 4th, after a parley between Grant south of the seminary, is the fine residence of Dr. 


and the Fifth at ten o’clock on Thursday forenoon, 
leaving Hanover at four o'clock, and marching 
fourteen miles. The Sixth came up the Baltimore 
pike Thursday afternoon, having made a forced 


march from the extreme right of Meade’s line of | 


advance north. 

During Wednesday evening, Howard being in 
command of the three corps, placed the Eleventh 
on the Baltimore pike, his left reaching to the Ta- 


more road to to the angle where the line turns 


east. The First extended from the angle nearly to 
the woods and hill near Rock creek. On the hill 


reaching to the creek. 


| ticed in the woods beyond Stevens’ run. 


THE ADVANCE. 
In the afternoon, the Third corps was ordered to 


Sickles | 
advanced nearly a mile, Bigelow’s battery was tak- | 


It was not the intention of Gen. Meade to bring | 


' reality had begun to move at the time the Third 


advanced. A battery opened on Longstreet’s ex- 
treme right. Another and another. The fire ran 


| along the entire front line up to Rev.Dr. Schmuck- 


| er’s house. 
| ment near the cemetery. 


' the low buzz of round shot,the whizzing of the elon- 


neytown road and extending north of the Balti- | hiil. 


was the Twelfth, forming the extremeiight and battery. It was its first experience under fire. 


It was furious. [ was at the mo-, 
It rained shot and shell, | 
knocking over the marble slabs, .shattering the 


' the advancing enemy. 


ed. There was a little break, and one more vigor- 
ous push on the part of Ewell might be fatal. Late 
at night both parties ceased their efforts and pre- 
pared for the morning. 

THURSDAY NIGHT. 

Longstreet had failed—Lwell had partly suc- 
ceeded. The first thing forthe morning was to 
close the Rock creek door and send Ewell back. 
The Sixth corps was moved back to support the 
Twelfth and the First. Two batteries were brought 


| into position on some rocky hillocks between the 


Baltimore pike and the Taneytown road, their 
muzzles pointing north, straight up Rock creek. 

Ewell, doubtless well pleased that he had gained 
a foothold, had placed the door ajar and kept his 
troops on theirarms in Slocum’s rifle pits. He 
was Within forty rods of the Baltimore pike. If 
he could gain it then there would be trouble in 
Meade’s camp, All night loug in the pale moun- 
beams shimmering through the leafy branches of 
the forest the pickets watched each other. Occa- 
sionally there were rifle shots—some deadly ones 
on each side, but the men on either side, were too 
wearied to keep awake over such trifling matters, 
and they reposed as sweetly upon the ground 
which at daybreak was to be their last earthly 
resting place, as when m childhood they were 
soothed to slumber in a mother’s arms. All knew 
that at daylight the terrible contest would be re- 
newed, and that th#usands would sleep in death; 
but as I passed along the lines at nightfall I never 
saw men more cheerful, more determined. 

In this terrible fighting on the right Gen. Green’s 
division of Slocum’s corps sustained the onset of 
Ewell tilla brigade from the First corps was 
moved down to assist. 

THE SECOND ATTACK ON THE LEFT. 

On the left when the Fifth corps was brought in- 
to action, Gen. Barnes was sent with his division 
to the base of Round Top hill. The Third brigade, 
Col. Vincent commanding consisting of the Forty- 
fourth New York Col. Rice; Twentieth Maine, 
Lieut. Col. Chamberlain; Sixteenth Michigan, 
Lieut. Col. Welsh, and Eighty-third Pennsylvania, 


| Capt. Woodward, were on the extreme left; and 


the Second brigade, Col. Sweitzer, comprising the 
Sixty-second Pennsylvania, Lieut. Col. Hull; Thir- 
ty-second Massachusetts, Col. Prescott, and Fourth 


' Michigan, Col. Jefferds. The Ninth Massachusetts, 
| Col. Quincy, was absent on picket on their right. 


Col. Titton’s brigade, composed of the Eighteenth 
Massachusetts, Col. Hayes; First Michigan, Col. 
Abbott, Twenty-second Massachusetts, Lieut. Col. 
West, and One Hundred and Eighteenth Pennsy!- 
vania, Lieut. C. Gywn, acted as support. 


The enemy ‘ell upon Col. Vincent first. Their 


| first attempt to turn our flank had driven the Third 


corps back from its advanced reconnoissance, but 
the valor of the Second corps had checked their 
advance. 

The second attempt was still upon the flank, and 
was made with greater rashness than the first. The 
Third was in rear of the Fifth, ready to support, if 
necessary, their gallant comrades. 

The voice of Co). Vincent rang clear above the 
din of preparation and the tramp, tramp, tramp of 


“Don’t yield an incn” were 


iron fences, disemboweling horses, tearing up the 


The air was full of wild, hideous noises— his words. He jumped upon a rock, waved his 


sword, and at the moment received a ball which 
' shattered his thigh. Col. Rice took command,and 

the men stood steadily up to the terrible work, 
' taking deliberate aim. ? 

General Barnes was cool and as firm as the mas- _ 
sive boulders of granite around him. Nearer came 
the rebels—no longer marching, but running for a 
bayonet charge. The lines mingled. There was a 
confused mass of men. Swords were swinging in 
the air. There were pistol shots, musket shots, 
barsting shells from the rebel batteries, tornadoes 


graves. 


gated rifle bolts, screaming and screaching, the 
sharp, stunning explosions of shells—over head 
and all around. 

There was a quick response. Inthree minutes 
times the earth shook with the tremendous concus- 
sion of two hundred pieces of artillery. The skir- 
mishers came up and engaged the Third corps, 
followed by two lines of the enemy—thirty to for- 
ty thousand men. They came with cheers—yells, 


like Indians sounding a warwhoop. The men who , 
There were 


stood like granite blocks at the apex of the trian- 
gle at Chancellorsville, against the impetuous dash 
of Jackson, were not to be easily turned back. 
They engaged the entire mass of the enemy, hold- 
ing Longstreet mm check till word could be sent to 
| Meade as to what might be expected. While 
thus holding them, a division was detached by 
| Longstreet, which moved upon Sickles’ left flank, | 
to get between him and the base of Round Top 
NINTH MASSACHUSETTS BATTERY. ' 
“Serd up batteries and send up men,” was Sic- | 
kles’ request. They were close upon Bigelow’s 


‘ 
' 


| “J want yon to hold on until I can get up two | 


of grape and canister from our own. 
cuts, thrusts, explosions, flashes, clouds of smoke, 
yells, curses, groans, hurrahs—an infernal uproar 
—men falling, heads blown off, arms and legs toss- 
ed into the air—a horrid, indescribable scene—con- 
fuslon, carnage, death! 

While this was going on in Barnes’ division, 
Gen. Ayers’ division came in just in time to save 
the First from being pushed back, or trampled 


' down by the still advancing enemy. Gen. Ayers’ 


division has the two brigades of regulars, those 
who, all day long, hung to the hollow in front of 
Fredericksburg, and refused to retire, even when 
their ammunition was gone, and all hope of win- 
ning the hights had departed. 
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But Mr. Mason and his confederates are impli- 
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oe As they came in fresh troops came up for Long-| I remember the cannonade at Antietam and at | tive Southerner, whose views would bea test of the | THE NORTH NOT RUINED UNLESS BY LUXURY. There is no slavery, therefore, about which the s HE BEST DICTIONARY 
vray, in street, and again the contest went on—the roll of | Fredericksburg, but never have I heard such a roar | disposition of the rebels on the subject of slavery,| This northern section of aes has become a | eee a ha ig es Be, mind to, SPECIAL NOTICES T LANGUAG oF THE ENGLISH 
¢ them : : bles 3 ing with | ; i | great varicty shop, of which the Atlantic cities are | with t nfederate rebels. And as for treating 
a _ musketry like the roaring of the wind through a of field artillery— no hundred _ i : th | and anxious to afford that test to certain very emi- reg tappencae- rey counter. We have grown rich | with Mason, if the sun were forbidden ever again SPECIAL NOTICE. 
igelo forest—the thurider of the cannonade incessant, | the utmost rapidity— e rebels to disable and si- | nent literary men in England, who acknowleéged | ¢,,; what? To put gilt bands on coachmen’s hats? | to rise in the morning, and I could have sunrise BE cae a 
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a steady, ford, were sent by Gen. Meade to clear the enemy | tempt our weakest position. | in sending the proposition to Mr. Mason personal- | rapt its old minizasre? to foler moerechanme? OUR TWOFOLD ENEMY. | be three cents for the half ounce. uniftem throughout the | QU: 0 DICTIONARY, 
3 orderly from Round Top hill, which they had secured in | TRE MOVEMENT. | ly. As this, my first ‘correspondence with the '® flaunt in laces, and sparkle in diamonds? to I said this was a day of hope. How shall [show | United States, and prepaid by stamps. 
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their desperate onset. It is exceedingly rocky and | Howard allowed them to think that they had si- | enemy,’ was undertaken only in the interest of my through life, the passive shuttlecocks of fashion, The best way isto examine the enemy. We have | Presto ate ie pat a seine ed nen Illustrated. 
limbered covered with scrub oak. The Bucktails led the | lenced him. He slackened fire to allow his guns | country, and was virtually a demand for the sur- | from the avenues to the beaches, and back again two enemies. The great, honest, liberty-seeking | tenis . ins | m 
hot and ’ r vas shot, but | to cool. The ume nas come for Lee to make his | render of the enemy’s capital, I shall hope that | from the beaches to the avenues? Was it for this millions of this Union have two enemies. One is | —— 
a eaew charge. Col. Taylor, leading se a 8 : te | last grand effort. | the apparent ee so it oe which I ve un. that the broad domain of the Western hemishere | encamped at Richmond nd the other at Washing: | Persons who have hitherto received letters at the Box De- | 
they moved on, gained the summit, drove the : by th ? : : Site, : was kept so long unvisited by civilization?—for ton. [ am about to examine both. [ have no | livery or the General Delivery, and who desire hencefor- | 
‘ave mer els, poured over the other side and swept down Stand them y the cemetery and still look south | conscious, will be condoned by the country I meant | this that Time, the father of empires, unbound the | doubt of the final annihilation of the enemy at | ward to receive them through the carriers, are requested to| 1854 Royal Quarto Pages. 
ipon his upon the flank of the force, attacking Barnes and | along the lines. Across the meadows, emerging | to serve. ! virgin:zone of this youngest of his daughters,and | Richmond. Not because I believe, necessarily, in | give immediate notice in writing to that effect, stating the | 
H gave her, beautiful in the long veil of her forests, the success of Gen. Dix. I think it an idle amuse- | street and number of their place of residence or business. 1000 Superb Wood-Cut Illustrations 
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Ayers at the base. Hazlitt’s battery, by almost su- from the woods, is a long line of skirmishers in 








: to the rude embrace of the adventurous Colonist? | ment to keep fifty thousand men doing practically 
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er tents . l c. 1 j i i ay hic i : . : P ri > 
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cographer's true path, remembering that his chief duty is 
to record accurately and honestly the result of his re- 
searches. 
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rious fire began. A thin veil of smoke rose above | 
the trees and floated away before the morning | 
More rapid was the fire of musketry, more 
terrific the cannonade. Ewell was evidently deter- 
mined not to be driven back. He held on with 
dogged pertinacity. But in vain his oath, in vain 
his effort. The door was clesed, the rifle pits rej | 
Ewell was driven back inch by inch, up 


breeze. 


; 
| 


gained. 
Rock creek, and the line was intact. 
CAVALRY OPERATIONS. 
A dragoon came dashing in from Bonaughton | 
road with the information that the rebel cavalry | 
was coming down upon the turnpike to capture | 
our trains. Gen. Pleasanton’s compliments to | 
Generals Gregg and Kilpatrick. He desires Gen. 
Gregg to check Stuart on the right and protect the | 
He also desires Kilpatrick to sweep down | 


trains. 
beyond Round Top and feel of the enemy in the | 


back with four stand of colors. Hall’s brigade, 
including the Nineteenth and Twentieth Massachu- 
setts, the Seventh Michigan and a Pennsylvania 
reyiment, captured eleven colors. 

When the fight was most terrific, Col. Hall, com- 
manding the brigade, quietly ordered the color 
bearer of the 15th Massachusetts to advance upon 
the enemy alone. It was like an electric impulse. 
It thrilled the entire line. Men forgot that they 
were on the defensive, and without an order from 
a commanding officer, the line, as if bent on one 
common purpose, surged ahead. Thousands of 
bayonets flashed in the beams of the setting sun. 
Then came a wild hurrah, and the mass of rebels 


| melted away over the plain. 


The invasion of the North was over, the power 


| of the Southern Confederacy broken. 
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nleera yee ale ee MR. CONWAY'S PROPOSITION. 
‘That’s good—tfirst rate,’’ is Kilpatrick’s excla- ERR Aaa 

mation. He rubs his hands with satisfaction as From the Saturday Review, June 20. 

you have seen children at unexpected pleasure.| Mr. Bright, as a zealous advocate of war and to- 
His eyes gleam. His face lights with smiles. His | tal subjugation, could scarcely have been aware 
division is close by, and in five minutes you see that Mr. Conway had, a few days before, formally 
his long column of horsemen defiling along Rock | offered, on certain conditions, to promote the re- 
creck, ascending the bank, sweeping over the | cognition of Southern independence. The curious 
fields and disappearing in the woods beyond Round | correspondence which Mr. Mason has published is 
Top. | creditable to Mr. Conway’s zeal and sincerity, al- 
A half hour passes, and you see far down to- though he showed a want of diplomatic caution 
ward the hills of the Gacoctin, the pillarsof smoke | by giving an enemy facilities fot discrediting him- 
rising above the forests, and you hear the sullen | self and his party. The Abolitionists are morally 
roar from his light battery. He is upon Long- | justified in subordinating the maintenance of the 
street’s flank, pushing on, and evidently troubling | Union to the emancipation of the negroes. Their 
| leaders have, in former times, themselves advocat- 


{ 
direction of Fairfield Gap. 
| 
| 
| 


that General. 





Gregg has gone north, and is at it with Stuart. 
Riding up the Bonaughton road we find him in po- | 
sition, sending shells over a long stretch of field | 
into the rebel column, just visible in the edge of | 
distant forests. Stuart replies and retires. He | 
would like to get at that long line of wagons com- 
ing in, but he will be foiled in every attempt. Later | 
inthe day he endeavors to cut round Pleasanton 
at the Two Taverns, but is thrust back unceremo- 
niously. 


THE LAST GRAND ATTACK. 
I must pass over the two attempts of the enemy 
on the left flank, Ido not attempt to give a_his- | 
tory of the three days’ engagements, but simply | 
an outline. Twice during the forenoon of Friday , 
there were attacks which were successfully re- 
pulsed. S 
I could hear at times far off to the north a dull 
report of artillery, and could see little handfuls of 
smoke in the air in the direction of Carhsle. It was 
not Gregg, neither Kilpatrick nor Buford, for they 
were Otherwhere. Who then? Couch or Smith, 
coming down on Lee’s flank? What he has to | 
do must be done quickly. He will have a new 
foe at hand temorrow. There are signs of the 
coming struggle—ammunition going up to the bat- | 
teries, boxes of spherical case shells, grape and | 


canister. 

You see movements along the enemy’s lines— | 
troops taking position soath of Dr, Schmucker’s. 
The forenoon passes. Between one and half-past 
onv, a rebel battery north of the seminary fires a 
qxun, and then all along the rebel line, from the 
right to the left, the rebel batteries pour a concen- | 
trated fire upon Howard’s position. The lines cover 
a hundred and eighty degrees of the circle. 

Their intention is well understood—to silence 
Howard's batteries because they enfilade the at- 
tacking force ready to move over the fields to- 
ward the centre—our weakest point. If they can 
give to the living a quiet as profound as that of the 
sleepers beneath the ground, mouldering to dust, 
then they may hope to break through the thin line 
of men at the second corps. 

But Howard is nota man to be kept silent at 
such a time without especial cause. It rains, hails, | 
pours upon him. His battery horses are Knocked to 
pieces, the tomb stones are knocked over, iron rail- 
ings torn, shrubs and trees cut down, here and 
there a limb damaged, but he is net silenced. He 
Keeps at it coolly and spiritedly. 

Not only Howard's, but all the batteries along 
the lines of both armies are in full play. 

HEADQUARTERS A HOT PLACE. 

The rebels have evidently discovered that the | 
American flag floating over the little cottage on the | 
Taneytown road is the headquarters flag. General 
Meade is there, surrounded by his staff. A hun- 
dred horses are standing in the doorvard, tethered 
to the palings or nibbling the grass by the road- 


| Timea. 
: what the Americans will certainly see, that my sec- 


eda disruption which would relieve the North 





from all responsibility for the system of slavery; | 


and, with better reason, they might gladly acqui- 
esce in the separation which seems in any case in- 
evitable, if they could ensure the attainment of 
their great object by friendly negotiation. It is, 
perhaps, natural that Mr. Mason should profit by 
their overtures to diminish the influence of the ex- 
treme Republicans in the North, but the practical 
acceptance of Mr. Conway’s offer would conciliate 
to the Confederate States the sympathy of all Eng- 
lish parties, with the exception of the bitter fac- 
tion which, under the guidafice of Mr. Bright, de- 
sires the unqualified triumph of Northern ambi- 
tion. It was, of course, absurd to suppose that 
Mr. Mason could even enter on a discussion of any 
project of emancipation with an unauthorized citi- 
zen of the hostile Republic. His employers also 
would be right in refusing any negotiation on their 
own internal affairs, but there would be no occasion 
for stipulations or promises if they commenced by 
their own authority the great work of raising and 
gradually liberating the negro race. The same 
task has been accomplished in every country in 
Europe, in the absence of the exceptional facilities 


dust to fix its awful frown on the darkening scowl 
of rebellion, we might have been spared this dread 
season of convulsion. All this is but simple Mar- 


tha’s faith, without the reason she could have | 


given: “If Thou hadst been here, my brother had 
not died.” 

They little know the tidal movements of nation- 
al thought and feeling, who believe that they de- 
pend for existence og a few swimmers who ride 
their waves. It is not Leviathan that leads the 
ocean from continent to continent, but the ocean 
which bears his mighty bulk as it wafts its own 
bubbles. 

HOW TO FIGHT IT. 

This is our Holy War, and we must fight it 

against that great General who will bring to it all 


the powers with which he fought against the Al- | 


mighty before he was cast Gown from Heaven. 
He has retained many a cunning advocate to re- 
cruit for hin; he has bribed many a smooth-ton- 
gued preacher to be his chaplain; he has engaged 
the sordid by their avarice, the timid by their fears, 


the profligate by their love of adventure, and ; 


thousands of nobler natures by motives which we 


can all understand; whose delusion we pity as we | 


ought always to pity the error of those who know 
not what they do. Against him or for him we are 
all called upon to declare ourselves. There is no 
neutrality for any single true-born American. If 
any seck such a position, the stony finger of 


Dante’s awful Muse points them to their place in| 


the antechamber of the Halls of Despair 

—‘‘with that ill band 
Of angels mixed, who nor rebellious proved, 
Nor yet were true to God, but for themselves 
Were only.”— 

—‘Fame of them the world hath none 
Nor suffers; mercy and justice scorn them both, 


Speak not of them, but look, and pass them by.” | 


We must use all the means which God has put 
into our hands to serve Him against the enemies 
of civilization. We must make and keep the great 
river free, whatever it costs us; it is strapping up 
the forefoot of the wild, untamable rebellion. W 


must not be tco nice in the choice of our agents. | 


Non eget Mauri jaculis,—no African bayonets 
wanted,—was well enough while we did not vet 
know the might of that desperate giant we had to 


, deal with; but, Tros, Tyriusve,—white or black,— 
| is the safer motto now; for a good soldier, like a 


; good horse, cannot be of a bad color. 


The iron- 


| skins, as well as the iron-clads, have already done 


us noble service, and many a mother will clasp the 


| returning boy, many a wife will welcome back the 


war-worn husband, whose smile would never again 


_ have gladdened his home, but that, cold in the 


shallow 
buried form of the unchained bondiman, whose 
dusky bosom sheathes the bullet which would else 
have claimed that darling as his country’s sacri- 


| fice! 


THE COPPERHEADS. 

There are those who profess to fear that our 
Government is becoming a mere irresponsible tyr- 
anny. If there are any who really believe that our 
present Chief Magistrate means to found a dynas- 
ty for himseif and family,—that a coup d’etat is in 
preparation by which he means to become ABRA- 
HAM THE First, DE GRATIA,—they cannot have 
duly pondered his letter of June 12th; in which he 
unbosoms himself with the simplicity of a rustic 


' lover called upon by an anxious parent to explain 


which are afforded by the unquestioned superiority | 


of the white Americans, and by the ineffaceable 


| distinctions which render political rivalry impossi- 


ble to the freedman. The Confederates may be 
well assured that the sympathy which has been 
earned by their wisdom in council, and by their 
heroism in the field, will never be extended to their 
favorite domestic institution. 
ANOTHER LETTER FROM MR. CONWAY. 

Rev. M. D. Conway publishes the following let- 
ter tothe Times, explaining his correspondence 
with Mason :— 


his intentions. The force of his argument is not at 
all injured by the homeliness of his illustrations. 
The American people are not much afraid that 
their liberties will be usurped. Anarmy of legis- 


| lators is not very likely to throw away its political 


privileges, and the idea of a despotism resting on 


/ an open ballot-box, is like that of Bunker Hill 
+ Monument built on the waves of Boston Harbor. 


We know pretty nearly how much of sincerity 
there is in the fears so clamorously expressed, and 
how far they are found in company with uncom. 
promising hostility to the armed enemies of the 
nation. We have learned to put a true value on 


' the services of the watch dog who bays the moon 


but does not bite the thief! 
The men who are so busy holy-stoning the quar- 


' ter deck, while all hands are wanted to keep the 


“To the Editor of the Times :—Sir: Absence | 


from London has prevented my giving such care- 
ful attention to the correspondence between Mr. 
Mason and myself as was necessary to make the 
explanation which the public on both sides of the 
ocean will naturally expect of me. 

In the correspondence, as it stands, there are 


ship afloat, can no doubt show spots upon it that 
would be very unsightly in fair weather. No thor- 


' oughly loyal man, however, need suffer from any 
arbitrary exercise of power, such as emergencies 


| always give rise ro. 


f any half-loyal man forgets 
his code of half-decencies and half-duties so far as 


, to become obnoxious to the peremptory justice 


which takes the place of slower forms in all cen- 


| tres of conflagration, there is no sympathy for 


three parties involved—namely, the Abolitionists | 


of America, myself, and Mr. Mason with his Con- 
federates. 

As to the first, it was to pounce upon them and 
compromise them with their government that Mr. 
Mason rushed into print so eagerly that, though 
only a little way from London, I did not receive his 
last letter until half a dav after I had seen it in the 
But I wonder that Mr. Mason did not see, 


ond note to him admits that my authority extend- 
ed definitely only to the declaration that the Aboli- 
tionists of America were giving moral support to 


cipation, and that when. that issue ceased to be in- 
volved they would no longer sustain it; ‘but that, 


him among the soldiers who are risking their lives 
for us; perhaps there is even more satisfaction 


; than when an avowed traitor is caught and pun- 


| this war simply and only in the interest of eman- | 


ished. For of all men who are loathed by gener- 
ous natures, such as fill the ranks of the armies of 
the Union, none are so thoroughly loathed as the 
men who contrive to keep just within the limits of 
the law, while their whole conduct provokes others 
to break it; whose patriotism consists in stopping 
an inch short of treason, and whose political mor- 
alitv has for its safeguard a just respect for the 
jailor and the hangman! The simple cure for all 
possible injustice a citizen is like to suffer at the 
hands of a government which in its need and 
haste must of course commit many errors, is to 
take care to do nothing that will directly or indi- 
rectly help the enemy or hinder the government 
in carrying on the war. When the clamor against 
usurpation and tyranny comes from citizens who 


' can claim this negative merit, it may be listened 


to. When it comes from those who have done 


with ability at the head, with courage inthe ranks, 
with necessity behind them, there is nothing left 


cuss public affairs in Ohio; aye, even here, the ™ . ay 4 
! ennai a for the North but to annihilate or to conquer. So 


| temporary agents of the sovereign people, the 
transitory administrators of the Government, tell us 
| that in time of war the mere arbitrary will of the 
| President takes the place of the Constitution, and 
| the President himself announces to us that it is 
| treasonable to speak or to write otherwise than as 
' he may prescribe; nay, that it is treasonable even 
!to be silent, though we be struck dumd by the 
shock of the calamities with which evil councils, 
incompetency and corruption has overwhelmed 
| our country. (Lond applause.) 
HE PROPOSES TO STOP LEE BY A MAUSOLEUM. | the enemy, at Washington. 
Now, fellow citizens, after having said thus) when there are so many cheering elements in the 
much, itis right that you should ask me, what! action of the Government? [ know these cheer- 
would you do inth's fearful extremity? (Voices— | ing elements as well as youdo. Black troops in 
“That’s what we want!’’) L[reply, from the be-, the field—thirty thousand black troops with the 
ginning of this struggle to the present moment) uniform ot the Union, and under its flag, since 
my hope has been in moral power. There it re-| we met here last year. 
poses still. When in the spring of 186] [ had oc- South endeavored to expel Adams from Congress, 


| speech, Vallandigham, (prolonged cheers,) to dis- 
{ 


slave.y, and a failure, he seems, if late accounts be 


has done justice to his record; Rosecrans will 
move and conquer, as he always has done, the mo- 
ment Washington unties his hands. 


mond, 
| THE ENEMY AT WASHINGTON. 


much is my satisfaction with things in the camp. | 
Though Bank’s civil administration has Leen pro- | 


true, asa soldier, to have outdone himself; Grant | 


(Applause.) | 
No fear ofthe army; no fear, therefore, ot Rich- | 


Twenty years azo, the | 
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| 


this country carefully follow Worcester’s authority. 
Probably no preceding Lexicographer has paid so careful 
attention as Dr. Worcester to the subject of 


Pronunciation, 
He not only gives the learner his own pronunciation, but 
exhibits at one view, the mode in which the word is pro- 
nounced by Smart, Sheridan, Walker, Perry, Jones, En- 


field, Fulton and Knight, Jameson, Wright, Knowles, Reid 
bk Bee ee ae Datel nee | und other English authorities. 

| Now let us examine the other headquarters of | K BWARD MB. Be VES, 
Why do I say so, | 


Deep research has been given to the subject of 
N. 
Etymology, 


and in words of disputed origin the opinions of the moat 
eminent philologists are given. 





The attention of School Committees, Teachers, and oth- 
ers interested, to the following new books and new editions 
just published by us : 


casion to address my fellow citizens of this city, 
| from the balcony of the hotel before us, I then 
said I had not believed, and did not then believe, 


because they said he was giving color to an idea. 
He replied that he did not know what it meant. 
I will tell you: it means putting negroes into the 


avgression by arms was either a suitable or possi- ranks, to defend the idea of liberty. [Applause.] 
sible remedy for existing evils. (Voices—‘Good, “Giving color to an idea!” [Laughter and ap- 
good!” and cheers.) All that has occurred since! plause.} Time has brought round its revenges; 
then has but strengthened and confirmed my con- | and what scemed to be an impossibility or non- 
| viction inthis regard. I repeat, then, my judg- , sense, turns out to be a useful and necessary fact. 
ment impels me to rely upon moral force, and not | At the same time, Washington, in my view, is the 
| upon any of the coercive instrumentalities of mil- | great obstacle to the success of the North in its 
| itary power. We have seen in the experience of endeavor to restore the power of the Union. I 
| the last two years, how futile are all our efforts to. will tell you why. To begin with that stereotyped 
| maintain the Union by force of arms; but even | phrase, “‘the honesty of the President,” [ do not 
had war been carried on by us successfully, the | believe that Abraham Lincoln consciously makes 
' ruinous result would exhibit its utter impractibil- the preservation of the Union second to any other 
| ity forthe desired end. Through peaceful agen- object; but I believe, at the same time, that, mis- 
| cies, and through such agencies alone, can we hope | led by his ambition, deluded by artful counsellors, 
‘to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, ;| the Government at Washington today, instead ot 
being a machine to carry on this war effectively, is 


| insure domestic tranquility, provide for the com- 
| mon defence, promote the general welfare and se- | nothing buta great National Committee to man- 
| cure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our | age the next Presidential election. 
| posterity,’”’ the great objects for which alone, the | be carried on, but the idea at Washington is to 


The war is to | 


e | 


trench of the battlefield, lies the half: | 


Constitution was formed. 
If youturn round and ask me, what if these 
‘agencies fail; what if the passionate anger of | 


‘both sections forbids; what if the ballot-box is | at Washington, Copperheadism. 


carry iton subordinate to the chances of certain | 

parties in the next Presidential canvass. | 
Now, I am charging on the Republican leaders | 

That rank and 


| sealed? Then, all efforts, whether of war or! file which, when it says, ‘‘the Constitution as it 


| peace having failed, my reply is, you will take | 

care of yourselves; with or without arms, with or 

without leaders, we will, at least, in the effort to 

| defend our rights as a free people, build up a great 

; mausoleum of hearts to which men who yearn for 
liberty will in after years, with bowed heads and 

| reverently, resort, as Christian Pilgrims to the sa- 

, cred shrines of the Holy Land. (Loud applause.) 

HE SUBSCRIBES FIFTY DOLLARS. 


On motion of Hon. Thomas P. Treadwell of 


' Concord, a committee of ten was appointed, him- | 


self Chairman, to receive contributions. He 
| started the subscription with $25, and was imme- 


diately followed by Gen. Pierce with $50, anda | 


' considerable sum was soon collected. It is to be 
given in charge of the Ladies’ Soldiers’ Aid Soci- 
‘ety. Nine tremendous cheers were given for Gen. 
Pierce, and at a quarter past four o'clock, the 


was,” means, in fact, ‘the Institution as it was,” 
is one thing; the mistaken one quarter honest and 
three-quarters wicked effort of the party at Wash- | 
ington is to save the Union, subordinate to certain | 
selfish plans of their own. I linger on that state- 
ment, because I believe it constitutes the peril of | 
the country. Hitherto, we have had only delay 
and inefficiency. Now, some men say, “Every 
| step of the President, however long delayed, has 
resulted in benefit to the Anti-slavery cause. [ 
know it.. When [ look up and onward into the 
designs of Providence, [ see as clearly as any man 
| in this country or in Europe how good it bas been 
that the Government has been composed of the 
most obstinate and ignorant men in this country. | 
(Laughter.)- Let no man leave this grove, after lis- | 
tening to me, with any notion that I do not fully ! 
appreciate that element in our nation’s history. | 
Therefore, when President Lincoln told a Massa- 


Particular attention will be given to Government Secu- } s : 
rities, as the most reliable investments. | A New Spelling Book 
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Second Book in Geometry. 
By Taos. Hm, LL. D., President of Harvard College. 
I2mo. pp. 136. Price 60 cents. 
This work is just published. It is simple, but quite 
| comprehensive, and contains many practical problems. 


Farrar’s Arithmetical Problems, 
12mo. pp. 118. Price 45 centa. 
A book of 1000 problems, some easy, many difficult. A 
Key (price 38 cents) is published for teachers. 
A liberal discount will be made to teachers, who are In- 
vited to address the publishers. 


' 
E. M. DAVIS, | 
Second floor 39 South Third street. 

Philadelphia, Pa’, April 1, 1863. 


ENJAMIN SMITH LYMAN,| 
MINING ENGINEER, 


139 South Fifth street, Philadelphia, 


tf—38 





| 
[Member of the French Geological Society] | 
' 





Has just opened an office at the above mentioned place, 
and would be happy to be consulted there and receive or- Outlines of English Histo re 
ders for geological and topographical surveys, for the estab- | From the Roman Conquest to the Present Time. Yer the 
lishment or superintendence of metallurgical works, or for use of Schools. By Amevia B. Epwarps. Price 25 cents. 
other business connected with Mining Engineering; or to’ This little work ix an admirable summary of English his- 
give instruction privately or otherwise in the various | tory, adapted for use in academies. high schools, and the 
branches of the profession. | higher classes of grammar schools. It is designed to furnish 

Since his graduation at Harvard College, in 1855, he has | brief but comprehensive and well-connected outlines of the 
worked practically at different times with Professor Lesley, History of English, and merits a general introduction into 
partly on geological and topographical surveys, and partly the schools of the United States. A new edition, brought 
in travelling through the Eastern, Middle and Southern down to May, 1862, is just published. 
States for the collection of the statistics of the Iron manu- | 


meeting closed with cheers for McClellan, the 
| Democratic party, the Union etc., etc., to mee 
again at the polis on the next election day. lose 200,000 men before the first day of July; [ 

It will be noticed that the same liberality | know that when they yo out of the ranks, the Con- 
which in former days, led General Pierce to , federate will make his deadliest effort at that mo- 


give a cent to a poor boy in the street, has so far {| 200,000 muskets which they drop, into the hands 
; carried him away that he has subscribed $50 to the | of the negroes ef the Southern States;’’ when he 
'Soldier’s Aid Society. This is about one four- , told us that, the last week in January, pledging 
‘thousandth part of what he has received from the himself to have the work finished in sixty days, 
ma REY ee ‘and when the 4th day of July bursts upon us with 
Government he is willing to betray. | no more than 30,000 black men in arms—half of 


SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS, ESQ, ing wel! the good that this Pennsylvanian aid is to 
At Framingham, Mass., July 4, 1863. 


po gait ade ene criminalj delay, as conservators of the Union, in 
a ie i slay conserv 

This is the 4th of July; a day of hope, a day yiiowing the past five months to pass unemployed. 
when every man who believes in ideas and the peo- | \ow another thing. When I know from author- 
ple has a historical right to hope; a day whose les- | ity almos¢ as good—next door to as goud as that 
son is, that the weakest handful of men, fighting of the lips of the President himself—that to But- 

ina just cause, are invincible. 2 , 
with millions on our side, with untouched resources, 
and the noblest cause in the world, the lesson of 
' today is the certainty of success. [Applause.} Our 
fathers launched their frail shipou the stormy 
waters of Democracy, nailing to the mast: ‘‘All 
' men are equal.”” They ‘‘builded better than they 
| knew.” Itis not only probable, it is certain, that 
| they did not understand the full meaning of the 
‘motto under which the nation came into exis- 
i tence; but I think (putting the leaders out of the 
| question) we mayv fairly assume that the mass of 
Our ancestors in 1776 honestiy endeavored to prac- 


chusetts Committee—I being one of them—the last 





ernment has made distinct offers of employment, 
and been refused, in every instance, I know that 
it is neither the indolence nor the fastidiousness 
of these four men which keeps them out of the 


and yet systematic purpose of the Government so 


shall be inevitably refused. Ayain, in the light of 
such a fact, [indict the Government of criininal 
inetliciency, surrounded by such ample and mag: 
nificent weapons which they are unwilling to use; 
recognizing, all the while, that they cannot be so 


tice 30 much of that motto as they unier- inefficient, as finally to peril the National cause. 
stood. It was a brave, serene faith in an untried , + : a . : Sie nk ch « 
law. Today God, holds to our lips the str Chis cause cannot fail, because God is on its side; 
tad . ie Strong meat it cannot fail, because brains are against brutes; 


of that Gospel which was but milk in the baby and in the end,justice and intellect must conquer. 


davs of our fathers—the strong meat. Let us see 


' week ot January, “Gentlemen, [ know thatI am to | 


ment. and I mean betore that time comes to put the | 


' them forced on a reluctant Administration; know- | 


! 


do—that it will kill out three copperheads forevery | 
| Union and every . Southern soldier that falls— | 
‘knowing that, I still indict the Government for | 


| 


To us, therefore, | jer to Sigel, to Fremont and to Phelps, this Gov- | 


ranks of active employment, but it is the hidden | 


to shape the conditions of such offers, that they | 


facture; and in 1858 was employed by Professor Hall as | 
Assistant Geologist of the lowa State Geological Survey, | 
until its suspension; and has now recently returned from | 
Europe, where he studied two years at the Paris School of | 
Mines and one year at that of Freiberg, and visited many | 
places of geological, mining and metallurgical importance 
in both France and Germany. 1 
Rererences: Professor J. P. Lesley, Philadelphia ; Mr. 
Charles Short, do; Messrs. Furness, Brinley & Co., do; 
Prof. James Hall, Albany ; Dr. Charles T. Jackson, Boston ; 
Measrs. A. A. Low & Brothers, New York. feb. 63 
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The subscriber has lent or lost the following rare books: I. | 
A collection of Books and Pamphlets of the period 1600-1650, | 
commencing with ‘The Unlawfulnesse of Subjects taking up 
Arms against their Soveraign,”’ by Dudley Digges, and con- 
taining also Nathaniel Ward's ‘Simple Cobbler of Aggawam | 
In America; a number of ‘Mercurius Pragmaticus,”’ of | 
the year 1648; Duboseq’s ‘Compleat Woman;” and “A Re- 
lation of the State of Religion in the Western Parts of the | 
World,’ with several other papers and treatises; the whole 
bound in old leather, in asingle volume, with a written 
index of the contents. This volume once belonged to the 
library of Samuel Langdon, D. D., and should contain his 
autograph of the date 1797. 

IL. The Chronicle of Jocelyn of Brakelonde, as published | 
by the Camden Society, a Latin text with English notes, in | 
a thin quarto volume, bound in green muslin, with the sub- H 
scriber’s name on the fly leaf. ! 

Whoever has borrowed the volumes is hereby notified to | 
return them; and if they have by accident or design, come 
into the hands of any bookseller, or book collector, he is re- 
quested to restore them to the owner, who will pay a suita- 
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to it, that in the day of our strength we exhibit as 
brave a faith in this noon of the gospel as our fa- 
thers did in the trying hour of its twilight. Hope 
is the lesson of today. 

CONWAY AND MASON. 

Before I proceed to speak of some of the reasons 
why I hope, let me say one word in reference to 
our friend, Mr. Conway. [ think his intentions 
were as honest as the mid-day sun isclear. [Hear, 
hear, and applause.} I think his devotion to the 
great cause of human liberty is as single-hearted | 
as when he took his father’s seventy slaves, every 
one of their holders a rebel but himself, and led 


Events are so imperative and overwhelming, that | 
even that Cabinet, inefficient as it is, cannot re- 
sist them. If you goto the Cataract of Niagara, 
they will tell you that a heavy mass of iron, 
lodged on its surface, cannot sink. Niagara 
tosses it like a chip, and bears it onward. The 
Cabinet is unredeemed inefficiency—heavy as a | 
molten and doubly hammered iron; but in the | 
Niagara of 1853, it is tossed upward like a chip 
(Proionged applause.) No thanks to it, but to 
the Niagara that will not be resisted! (Renewed 
applause). ! 
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ble reward, and ask no questions. 


Any of the above will be sent post paid on rec 
price 


They may be left at the Commonrrealth office, or with _ 44 BOSTON. 2 
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Thomas Paine - a E y - 10 ence to American Geologieal History. By James D. Dana, 
East and Weat 5 ‘ * : - 10 M.A., LL. D.. Professor of Geology in Yale College. 


Natural History of the Devil - 3 : 15 We have satisfaction in announcing the completion of 
cipt of the this important work, the earlier publication of which has 
been delayed by the state of the author’s health. We feel 


Address ComMMONWEALTH Orricr. : 
authorized, by the opinion of those capable of judging of its 








re Was a side. Engineers xs down on their knees examin- , with regard to the epecial offer,’ I must write out what they could to serve their country, it will re- them, with such devoted and self-sacriticing earn- SE dS iE ates <a RR ET LETS ERE eee 
tag in ing maps. Wearied correspondents are making and geta special authority. This lett it yetan ceive the attention it deserves. Doubtless there esthess to freedom on the northern banks of the In this city 4th eat . Mr. Thomas Claxton to Miss Fan- MANCIPATION DOCUMENTS. | merits in stating our convietion that no work which has 
Fah ots notes beneath the shadow ot the gable. There is open qnestion whether the leading Anti-slaverr pany  eiypne tu be wrongs i —— ee Ohio. ilees sree] I know, s the same eis’ Iidinen' ween E | ice diibialiaite Retenes wil Satealied wtih ialetnations 
* - minous silence ail along F ‘ ; : _ But the pretence of any plan for changing the es- ume, that be does not represent in that offer one cae Ae 3 ipati is, or wil i 
Samdors an ne i . ‘ : c , along the wae. It begins men were prepared to negotiate with the Confed sential principle of our self-governing system is a single man on this side of the Atlantic. [ Hear, In Cambridgeport 4th inst., George A. Hapgood of Ashby | Toe es oem have for free circulation the men this, or will mark more clearly an era in the history of 
re were the infernal din and uproar. A shell screamed erate aathorines.’ He springs his snare before figment which its contrivers laugh over among hear, and applause.| I do not say I believe it; but to Harriet A. Robbins of Mason, N. H | following documents Ee é oe Geological Literature. 
“smoke, over the house, startling those who were there. they are in it. They are not compromised at all. themselves. : ee _ Lsay—my own koowledge joined to his—I know it.| In Somerville 6th inst., Capt. H. W. Keyes, U.8.A., to; THE WAR POWER OF THE GOVERNMENT, 24 edi-' The work forms an octavo volume of 800 pages, illustra- 
| uproar Another—a thind—a balf dasen—twenty—over the | Ther do, ladeed,sinnd commlssed ton. mnviling- | 2 at scace tsar the suher pais of am trees) rie ine cosenee that mnieries sia cota Tae | acta semana Hom. Gave 0: Beaton. | Sm, OF TRE Os Origin sad Mekaprag,c spots | aecied covasen, co nore eamenea eeeapaanes 
, ‘ eb. Spi Pi : = epee arre 1 es ro xec- with the essen that offer. The Un- ; + hak tee ‘ : N, m an “thet chai execution, we have hes asin - 
egs toss- house—through it—inte or yard—burying them- ness to prosecute this terrible war for any lessim-  griye act meant in good faith for their protection jon without liberty is today ten-fold more accursed be tage hse 6 es eave Se — eine e by Hon. Charles Sumner. ees bor which wouid in any degree add to its beauty, clearness, 
e—con- selves in the earth—exploding in the air—tearing portant aim than the complete wiping out of their against the invader? We are all citizens of Har- than it was any time the last quarter of a century. aang eo oe pegeest ae | “EMANCIPATION, its Justice. Expediency, and Necessity and value. Price, in bevelled muslin, #4; half Turkey mo- 
horses to pieces--knocking in the sides of the | country’s crime and shame, but it has all along ee gs * og rasan a _s hour Pe paerrnect, pore sara Rnerty Tepit upos, es | SO 7 Sinus, Songhew of SW Sure. as the Means of securing s speedy and Permanent Peace. | receo maitble eign 4 eee 

emg sputter : =a Jean San ‘ “of their peril, and with the enemy at work in our the subjection of the North and the eciipse of the — — <a pete ea aear ame se: : : ‘ ee 
Sivision. building. Gea. Meade quietly remarked that they been their avowed position that they are, to quote own harbors, we begin to understand the differ- nineteenth century. Disunion with liberty is an DIED. ; An Address before the Emancipation League, by Hon. Geo. 2 
as save had better adjourn to the barn, but the barn was Wendell Phillips, ‘willing to accept any thing, ence between a good ana bad citizen; the man impossibility. These two are the articles of my ———-——-———-—- —__--__—__-__--— } 8. Boutwell. THEODORE BLISS AND co., 
rampled equally exposed. Some officers walked hastily union or disunion, on the basis of emancipation.’ that helps and the man that hinders; the man faith. At the same time the reason why [ would In this city 29th ult., Alice, daughter of Mr. Charles E.| 8ACTS CONCERNING THE FREED MEN. } : P 
S Avers’ into the grove near at hand. Some went down cel- Then, of the Abolitronists, I alone am implicated psy eed pars is ee ae that a ar we ggg crate is no slave Woodman of Dover, N. H> 4 years. EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDLES: by PF. B. HILA DRLEMIA. 
rs, those lar with a couple of correspondents. Our corres- by this correspondence. And here [am ready to na wale xxing in i mu = ~ —— in e Con ederate States for t ; Confederates to In East Boston 6th inst.. Mrs. Caroline Aun Fisher, 46 Sasihaoes | (G7 For sale at all the Bookstores in Boston. 
irs, : : ; who violates the proprieties like our brave Portland free, if they had a mind to. Every negro in the In West Newton 7th inst., Amelia Watson, youngest GEN. HUNTER’S LETTER to the Secretary of War, rel-| We likewise publish : Professor Silliman’s ‘* Principles of 
. front of pondent mounted his horse with commendable confess that my inexperience in diplomatic and brothers, when they jumped on board the first fourteen rebellious States was freed by the procia- : 3 ; e ens. : . To 9. Physics,” $225. Profesor Silliman’s “First Principles of 
on when alacrity, and galloped down the road at a tremen- political affairs has led me to make a proposition, S'¢#mer they could reach, cat her cable, and bore mation, except those that events had freed before. PRE ER ae Renee: S. DN, See 1. | OE ie cnphpetnnas mane Sp Sere aw ines ’ 

rs dous rate, running the gauntlet of fire for a half the form ot which is objectionable .. downon the corsair, with a habeas corpus act | That is the law of the only Government existing Killed at the battle of Gettysburg, Pa., 2d imst., Lieut. | Any of the above will be forwarded free on spplication to | Chemistry, $1 60. zo Pref 
a -. : Jectionable. Recoxniziag | that lodged twenty buccaniers in Fort Preble be- on this Northern Continent, and it is the law of Henry Ropes. 20th Mass., 24, a graduate of Harvard Col- | JauzsM. Stoxx, No. 22 Bromfield street. Persons desiring In preparation,—“‘An Elementary Geology,” by Prof. 

mile. ; Mr. Mason only as an unofficial though representa- | fore sunsct! Government which has the power to execute its will. lege, Class of 1862. ' them sent by mail, will please remit postage. designed for Acad and High Schools. a 
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| Revolution, and yet ‘damn with faint praise,’ | enterprise. I first traversed the State of! There is no difficulty as to water anywhere. 
or load with obloquy, the memory of this | Kansas, then struck west to Denver and the In Western Utah, it is sometimes deficient 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. | man, because he shed his blood in defence | just discovered gold region of the Rocky | on the surface ; but, as in all mountainous 
REPORTED AT THE TIME By B. F. Hatter. |° life, liberty, property, and the freedom of | Mountains; thence skirted the eastern base | regions, wells sunk in the valleys anywhere 
2 gapatecenanting = ee pepan! _of those mountains for two hundred miles to | yield an ample supply of the fluid at moder- 
From the London Times, June 18. in the limits’ of any reasonable time, the | If I might add one other sentence with re-| — eee oF sah ge | Throughout that terrible night I find reach the Overland Mail Route at Fort Lar- | ate depths. Artesian wells are always prac- 
To the Editor of the Times: Sir—As Northern Abolition party would no longer | gard to Mr. Conway, I should tell you the . [On November 7, 1837, Rev. E. P. Love- nothing to regret but this, that within the | amie, on the North Platte ; then followed up| ticable in such countries, if the trouble of 
part of the political history of the times, the | care to conduct a war which would then, in- | sad and distressing fact, present ever to joy was shot by a mob while errs to limits of our country, civil authority should | that stream and its northern affluent, the raising water to the surface by pumps be ob- 
correspondence transmitted herewith may | deed,be a mere war ‘‘for empire.” They are | his own mind and memory, that his father, defend his printing-press from ag ag have been so prostrated as to oblige a citizen Sweetwater, through the South Pass to the jected to. 
have sufficieut significance to call for its pub-, fighting for something much better than em- | and I believe two of his brothers, and al- W hen this was known in Boston, Dr. Vil- to arm in his own defence, and to arm in | west side of those mountains; thence fol-; Coal has recently been found at two or 
Keistion. ° pire—freedom. ‘That once secured, they | most all the men of his blood relationship, liam Ellery Channing headed a petition to vain. The gentleman says Lovejoy was lowed the usual emigrant trail across Green | three places in Utah, near Salt Lake ; as also 
I submit it to you accordingly for a place | would not care to rule the continent of Amer- | are at this moment in the Southern armies. the mayor and aldermen,*asking — of presumptuous and imprudent,—he ‘died as River to Fort Bridger and Salt Lake ; thence in Colorado, near Denver. It will doubtless 
in your colurnns. ica, but be quite ready to partin peace. Un- [need not, therefore, tell you the depth and) Faneuil Hall for a public mere he eA the fool dieth.’ And a reverend clergyman proceeded by Camp Floyd and the now) be found in many of the valleys of the en- 
I am, sit; very respectfully, your obedi- fatasuiahs Moceier that once secured, the the strength of the conviction against slavery oe refused. Dr. — t re ad, of the city, tells us that no citizen bas a | shortened or Simpson Route for some three | tire region traversed by this road. 
ént servant, J. M. Mason. Confederates would not care to keep their which could have led him to the line of con- ressed a hick impressive letter to his fe low- right to publish opinions disagreeable to the hundred miles ; then bore up northward and As to minerals, gold is now found on 
24 Upper Seymour street, Portman Square, separate nationality, which is based not on | des which ha ben pursued for many years. citizens, W ich resulted in a meeting — | community ! If any mob follows such pub- | struck the old emigrant trail down the Hum- | both sides of the Rocky Mountains, as also 
June 17, 1863. the love for self-government, but on the love past with regard to the question. (Cheers. ) | ential — at the Old ar se ‘lication, on Aim rests its guilt! He must | boldt at Gravelly Ford, following the Hum- | in their ravines, for at least a hundred miles 
for the arbitrary government of others. It Mr. Conway then came forward, and met: Resolutichs, drawn ty Hon. ae - Hallett, | wait, forsooth, till the people come up to it | boldt to its sink ; thence crossed the forty north and south of any possible route of the 
‘Aubrey House, Notting Hill, was for this purpose, and this only, that they tela. winsk anadcal reception. He wished were unanimously adopted, an sie and agree with him! This libel on liberty miles of barren sand that lies between that Pacific road, and every month is signalized 
London, W., June 10, 1863. seceded, and Mr. Mason has evidently avery them to consider him as a witness giving true- taken to * el bed inuch rect ae r of goes on to say that the want of right to speak | sink and that of the Carson ; thence up the | by new discoveries. I am confident that 
“‘Sir—I have authority to make the fol-| distinct impression that his superiors are by ‘evidence on the great American struggle. | cies gic e petition, This call the mayor | as we think is an evil inseparable from re- | Carson by Virginia City and Genoa to the much of Utah is gold-bearing, as Colorado, 
lowing proposition on behalf of the leading | no means prepared to abandon the despotic | After some preliminary remarks he went on ee ermen obeyed. sie Bs publican institutions ! If this be so, what | foot of the Sierra Nevada ; thence across, by not only along the eastern base of the Sier- 
Anti-slavery men of America, who have sent | privilege for the sake of which they have run | to show that in the North free schools had his meeting was held on ah a event are they worth? Welcome the despotism of | the most travelled route, to Placerville, Cal- ra, but for a considerable distance up the 
me to this country. ON Aicwa te replied to Mr. Conway’s been plentifully established, whereas in the ber, and organized with the Hon. Jonathan the sultan, where one knows what he may | ifornia, and to Sacramento City and San Humboldt, is already proved to be. When 
“If the States calling themselves ‘The | first letter by a diplomatic feint, which shows | death these gore bendeede ef taesande of! eo ~ chairman. ae a a publish and what he may not, rather than | Francisco. ,: travelled very extensively in I passed down the Humboldt, less than four 
Confederate States of Aimeriea’ will consent | that he is a very sly man indeed, and might | grownup people beside. thé tigress he | J r. ae - made a rie » bs oquent the tyranny of this many-headed monster, | California, mainly through its central region, years ago, no. one dreamed of prospecting its 
to emancipate the negro slaves in those States, | have succeeded in inculpating more than one | could neither read nor write. Some asse : ress. ‘ ” utions, — chee ged the mob, where we know not what we may | so that not many who lived years there have desolate bluffs; now, many excellent lodes 
such emancipation to be guaranteed by a lib-| Abolitionist with the Federal Government. | that Mr. Vallandigham had been denied the | t jed a offered hb G. a Ps Hi do or say, till some fellow-citizen has tried it, seen more of the Golden State than I have. | have been found therein, and the search has 
eral European commission, the emancipation | He wanted Mr. Conway to produce the | right of free speech ; but let them remember — ed in an able speech by George 5, Hil-' and paid for the lesson with his life. This | Here is a summary of what I have to say of but began. “Ruby Valley,” half way be- 
to be inaugurated at once, and such time to; names of his Abolitionist principals. Mr. | that there was a vast difference between ee J T Anstin, Att | clerical absurdity chooses as a check for the the Pacific Railroad : | tween Salt Lake and the Carson, is doabt- 
be allowed for its completion as the Commis-| Conway did not choose to do so without dis- | speech which was free and that which was li- é 2 ya ones , Loy : my abuses of the Press, not the /aw, but the | From the Missouri at the mouth of the | less so named because of previous stones eas- 
sion shall adjudge to be necessary and just, | tinct authority, and said he would write for | centious. (Cheers.) Mr. Vallandigham 7<0°T®, ° the Commonweaith, lo.lowed in dread of a mob. By so doing, it deprives | Kansas to the base of the Rocky Mountains | U@lly picked up therein; and the hill I 
and such emancipation once made to be irre- 


From Mr. Redpath’s Edition of Phillips. 


seginis, ‘an to the 
wealth, and progress of Virginia, ‘as THE FIRST SPEECH OF 


le.’ You will know how to appreciate 
such a moral hero, and he will rejoice to 
make your personal acquaintance. 


of the American Abolitionist party. They 
support the war, he says, on anti-slavery 
principles alone ; if the Confederates would 


AN ABOLITIONIST OFFER; emancipate honestly, or promise an emanci- ¥ 
pation guaranteed by European powers with- ‘Wa. Lioyp Garrison. 
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credentials, when Mr. Mason rejoined by a | had been allowed unheeded to denounce the | a speech of the utmost bitterness, styled by | not only the individual and the minority of | js some 600 miles in a straight line. I pre-| climbed, on the north side of the South Pass, 
vocable,—then the Abolitionists and Anti- President for two years as a tyrant, and it 

was only when his speech was producing 
| actual dangers that he was interfered with. 


‘letter of indignation evidently written for 
slavery leaders of the Northern States shall publication, and intended to demolish Mr. 
immediately oppose the prosecution of the | Conway, in which he exposes to the United 





jable and triumphant.” He compared the expression of their opinion may sometimes 
| slaves to a menagerie of wild beasts, and the provoke disturbance from the minority. A 
riots at Alton to the ‘‘orderly mob” which’ few men may make a mob as well as many. 


| the Boston Aélas, a few days after, ‘most their rights, but the majority also, since the | sume the railroad will not strike those moun-| like many others I noted in the Rocky Moun- 


‘tains in much less than 700 miles. Thus  ‘ains, abounded in fragments of quartz, whieh 
‘far, I believe a railroad can be graded, | '§ the usual if not uniform matrix of the pre- 


| bridged, and timbered as cheaply as almost | cious metals. 


war on the part of the United States Gov-) States the dealings of the Abolitionist party. | (Cheers.) Mr. G. A. M’Master had de- | nee ? se 
ernment, and, since they hold the balance of | We shall be surprised, however, if the Peck, ( ) | threw the tea overboard in 1777,—talked of | The majority, then, have no right, as Chris- | anywhere on earth. The streams to be| The soil of the valleys of Colorado, Utah 


nounced the President, and advised the peo-| «a: aimee sean Rae : : f : - - 
pone will gp pea oe to — on the whole,— “igg 0 the carefully a | ple to assist him ; and yet that man was still | ee pighivorian gna ret | = pany . eo ie if by uny | crossed are few and small ; the ground rolls | and Nevada (which this road traverses) is 
y the immediate withdrawal of every kiad | lated effect—of Mr. Conway’s measure, be | allowed toedit his paper. He (the speaker) | | : wie nh Pipe aia & ead to a mob ; 
of support from it. not to convince Englishmen of the utter fu- | believed that such ei thing could ci have | See nows and imprudent,” and “died as’ Hugh Peters and Jobn Cotton, save us from | and timber easily procurable from the inter- commonly sterile for lack of summer rains, 
“I know that the ultimate decision upon | tility of their hopes for a Confederate eman- ' been done on any other spot on God’s earth the fool dieth ; = direct and most insulting “such pulpits ! e | vals or bottoms of the streams for a good part | but yields abundantly the earlier fruits and 
so grave a proposition may require some | cipation. Mr. Mason concludes with saying, | After giving many illusteations of the free. | Tterence to Dr. Channing, he asserted that Jmprudent to defend the liberty of the | of the distance, and from the Rocky Moun- Vegetables of the temperate zone, when duly 
time ; but meanwhile I beg to be informed | “As some reward, however, for your inter- | dom of speech allowed in America, and in-| rs man sie up ot ” hand, “8 one Press! Why ? Because the defence was | tains (by floating it down the Platte) for the | moistened by irrigation. Salt Lake City is 
at your early convenience whether you will | esting disclosure, yous inquiry whether the staneing the case of Mr. Yancey being! mingling in the debates of a popular as- unsuccessful? Does success gild crime into | reniden, The valley of the Platte lies high, | npr a “gone or _ slope, which was 
so that few streams enter that river, espec: | a desert until irrigated ; it now grows trees 


° ° 1 ° . 4 § ace.” | natri ism ‘ « } y 
personally lend your influence in favor of a Confederate States will consent to emancipa- | allowed to advocate disunion in Fan- “ae y ak at are eas + ante! | patriotism and the want of 7 change hero- | ? 
: | e speech of the Attorney General pro- ic self-devotion to imprudence ? Was Hamp- | ially from the south. And I am confident  !uxuriantly, is filled with bounteous gardens 
that, if a railroad were built from the Mis-| #24 fruit orchards, while the wheat of the 


restoration of peace and the independence of tion shall not go wholly unanswered. You | euil Hall, h id a death struggle was : | , 

i hk bet -oree ditspla basin the Re peo =e cpaseg y bs cigs as ~~ cot = oy J ie i se eetes | done oa ata peta ge the hall. | den imprudent when he drew the sword and 

cipation of the slaves. |be of value to your constituents to assure | to say which side should havetheir ‘yim: | endell Phillips, Bye who had net expect- | threw away the scabbard? Yet he, judged  souri to the Rocky Mountains, and there | Valley ismarvellously prolific. A little stream 
“Any guarantee of my own responsibility them, that the Northern States will never be | pathies. ither there was to be no free-, ed to take part in the meeting, rose to reply. | by that single hour, was unsuccessful. Af. | stopped, it would be well sustained by the |™oning down between two mountains, by 

local business alone. It is the cost of trans- Whose springs it is fed, may be easily trained 


tony Se en } , +). > . ila 200 a hy 3 i 
and my right to make this offer shall be forth- in relations to put this question to the South, dom in America or the North was to up-| That portion of the assembly which sympa-| ter a short exile, the race he hated sat again pact 

é | porting provisions, machinery, implements, | ‘0 irrigate and render fruitful a large section 

Imagine yourself present when the first | ete, that now cripples and restricts the work | ¢f the valley at their foot. Carson Valley 


coming. I am, Sir, yours, ete., nor will the Southern States ever be in a po- | root the whole system of slavery. (Cheers. ) | thised with Mr. — sae" oe “i 1s- upon the throne. 
“Moncurr D. Conway. sition requiring them to give an answer,”— | Some people said why did not the North al- | evens that. Mr. h y tases tay “A sana 

“J. M. Mason.” ‘a somewhat enigmatic piece of braggadocio, | low a division, but the argument implied in| while in getting the attention of the audi-| news of Bunker Hill battle reached a New ing of the gold mines in those mountains ; ' will yet be irrigated by dams thrown across 
| but conveying, we take it in connection with | the question was, as he showed by a variety | oy Chat a ae cnet | England town. T he tale would have run | the cost of gold—that is, the cost of whatev- | the river, and will then have the most thrifty 
‘24 Upper Seymour street, 2 | the whole tone of the letter, Mr. Mason’s | of felicitous illustrations quite unfounded. | » ~ ¥. CREE NO Dave wet toe the! thus ‘The patriots are roused,—the redj | er must be consumed in obtaining gold— | ®gticulture and horticulture of any valley on 
Portman Square, June 11, 1863. § | eonviction that, however agreeable to the | When Mr. Roebuck had spoken at Sheffield, | freest discussion of these resolutions, and | coats victorious, — W arren lies dead upon governing the production of this article, like , the globe. The meat and mueh of the bread 
“Sim—I have your note of yesterday. Confederates the prospect of peace and in- | the Rev. Mr. Hopps moved a resolution in. soipie aire which patie . oe. _ | the field.’ With what scora would that | every other. Were a railroad this day run- | required by the rapidly increasing population 
The proposition it contains is certainly worthy dependence with slavery may be, war, or | favor of the South, asserting that in doing he Suesticn, re “ee es on,” “No! Tory have been received, who should have | ping to the Rocky Mountains, their product | of the present territories will mainly be ear- 
of the gravest consideration, provided it is| even subjugation, would be preferable to | so he acted in the interests of freedom. gagging,” etc.] I hope I sha be permitted | charged Warren with imprudence! who | of gold would be quadrupled annually for. ried up to them from the fertile valleys of 
_to express my surprise at the sentiments of | should have said that, bred a physician, he | many years ensuing. And every pound of | the Mississippi and Missouri ; but their veg- 
the last speaker,—surprise not only at such | was ‘ out of place’ in that battle, and died | gold produced pares; 2 eivd-at lest . ton of | ¢tables and fodder and fruits will, in time, 
- be grown on their own soil, as_ they easily 


Shades of | gently and moderately ; water is abundant, | generally good—often excellent. It is too 





made under a proper responsibility. Yet casting away this corner-stone of their great | ( Laughter.) Now let them know that South 


| Carolina differed from Mr. Hopps, for in de- |_|. : : pg ; 
‘| sentiments from such a man, but at the ap-| as the fool dieth’! [Great applause.J— | freight to this railroad. Were but one mil- 


you must be aware that, — you ee. 
fully the representative position I occupy, 1} And, no, doubt, this is the truth. The | claring the cause of secession she said, ‘It | . P : HOR 2 
have not the like assurance as regards your- Confederacy has but one political idea which | was Subs the North repeatedly showed an | planes per i — se are — h =| How would the rapheaer ea have been re- | Jion persons engaged in successful mining in | ™*Y be. : 
self. ‘dominates the imaginations of men. That | indisposition to return the fugitive slaves.” oe a R at a sg ae the | ceived, that Warren and his associates should those mountains, a double track railroad, Finally: I believe the appropriations so _ 
“If you think proper, therefore, to com- | idea is the new gospel of ‘‘ Slavery, Subor- Jefferson Davis had been careful to say that. pinuecige “te ni snake hg é ee have waited a better time t But if suczess | would find profitable employment in carrying | generously made by Congress for the con- 
municate tome who those are on whose be-| dination, Government,” the good tidings of | the secession was not on account of pecuniary | aNstiee age _ asec lanes ggg te indeed the only criterion of prudence, , passengers thither and back, and in supp! f | Seeeen Of the Fave. Ratroad will, nearly 
half and authority you make the proposition | great joy that every African is born to be | matters; he said, ‘We do not go for any pe-| Faneuil Hall, that Great Britain had a right | Lespice finem,—wait till the end. | or quite defray the necessary cost of its con- 
referred to, with the evidence of your ‘right seourged on earth, and subjected to the vile | cuniary reason whatever, but onty to defend | to tax the Colonies, and we have heard the; Presumptuous to assert the freedom of | ny, passage of the Rocky Mountains pre- | struction ; and I am confident that its busi- 
to make this offer,’ I will at once give you! passions of his white masters, before he can | our institutions, and rights.” They had all mee Ae aie, Me aranken mummers Osh press on American ground! Is the a8- | .oots no serious difficulties ' B rth ms Aes ness and receipts will pay a fair interest on 
my reply, the character of which, however, | earn his salvation. Mr. Mason would prob- | heard of Mr. Stephens’s speech, in which | Lovejoy, compared to those pate lot fathers | sertion of such freedom before the age? So | ‘ceeatia a she: cia a “of bet ie its total cost from the outset, and he doubled 
must depend on what [ may learn of your | ably not have scrupled for a moment to ne- | he asserted that slavery was the corner stone who throw ae ee Sverboard | [Goeat ap- much before it as to leave one no right to | barkment and brid; Si need not pane Z that pevery seven. youre of the: Swenty-one Sellow- 
authority in the premises. | gotiate an alliance with the Northern Demo- | of the Southern Confederation, and th ey ha d| plause. ] I etow-ernsens, is this Faneuil ; make it because it displeases the community ? al the MeO. ‘Whelan a ees o ing its completion. The Pacific Railroad is, 
“Tam, Sir, your obedient, servant, 'erats ; but with the Abolitionists! why, it | the declaration of the Richmond Examiner | Hal doctrine t {No no.) The sekem Who invents this libel on his country? It | hove of the Erie Railwa The thirty re Eterna OnE tey premren cand webleat 
“J. M. Mason. | would have been better a thousand times to | to the effect that in the room of liberty and | Alton oo er eens fom 8 cae ig | is this very thing which | entitles Lovejoy. to | forty miles directly diconat the South Vee | enterprise of our age, but is morally certain 
‘‘Moncure D. Conway, Esq.’’ | propose a surrender without terms to the | equality the South had substituted slavery 2" ee ee meet the ee Ye Lyre The disputed right which | may be graded and bridged far more easily So nenelioegt nad: the moot 
ecm srative. 
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merey of the Northern armies. The Confed- | reatsre g os have been told that our fathers did the same 2] provoke the Revolution: taxation without es : ‘ n. : | 
| y , and subordination. And then again they | and the glorious mantle of Revolutionary | representation is far eaaile Gus tee whiokk and cheaply than the Delaware section of the | 
Erie road. But I believe a more direct and | 


ing the omnivorous wants of the miners. 











‘Aubrey House, Notting Hill, W.,)? | erates are making war for something more | had seen that 400 ministers in the South had | 


June 16, 1863. 
“‘Sir—Your note of the 11th has been re- 
ecived. 


;than an idea. They have a fanatic faith | issued an address, in which they asserted the | 


in their own horrid institutions ; and if asked | Christianity of slavery, and the infidelity and 
to choose between that and independence, | evils of abolitionism. When Mr. Thomas 


precedent has been thrown over the mobs of he died. [Here there was a strong and gen- 
our day. To make out their title to such de- eral expression of disapprobation.] One | 
fence, the gentleman says that the British’ word, gentlemen. As much as thought is | 


shorter route will he chosen—probably that | 
known as ‘The Cherokee Trail,” up the! 


Cache-le-Poudre River, or that farther north, | 


THE END OF AN OLD DYNASTY. 
From the St. Paul's Press. 
Late European mails bring the interesting 





“T could easily give you the evidence that 

I represent the views of the leading Aboli- 
tionists of America, but with regard to the 
special offer which I have made, I have con- 
cluded that it was best to write out to Amer- | 
ica and obtain the evidence of my right to| 
make it in a form which will preclude any | 
doubt as to its sufficiency. 
“I shall then address you again on the | 
subject. I am, ete., | 
“Moncure D. Conway. | 
| 





“J. M. Mason, Esq.” 


they would probably prefer political servi- | Carlyle, some twelve or fifteen years ago, | 
tude for thems:lves, with the sacred right of | published a pro-slavery pamphlet, he received | 
tyranny over others, to an independence many letters from leading members of Con- | 
which, in sacrificing the right to keep others gress, in which they told him thatthey would | 
under the yoke, would have lost all its sweet- like slavery to be reestablished in the West | 
ness and flavor. | Indies, and that in such a case the South | 


| 
MR. CONWAY’S SPEECH 


| would attempt to secede from the North and | 
At the London Tavern. 





| resume the British Crown. All that showed 
_ that the South was willing to betray the Re-' 
| public for slavery. (Hear.) He then ad-| 
dressed himself to | 


} 
| 
} 


various accusations | 
| brought forward by Mr. Roebuck against the 


One of the greatest of the series of splen- North, and argued, amid the applause of the | 


From the Star, June 17. 


| Parliament had a right to tax these Colonies. better than money, so much is the cause in 
It is manifest that, without this, his parallel | which Lovejoy died nobler than a mere ques- 
falls to the ground ; for Lovejoy had station- | tion of taxes: James Otis thundered in 
ed himself within constitutional bulwarks. | these Halls when the king did but touch his | 
He was not only defending the freedom of | pocket. Imagine, if you can, bis indignant | 
the press, but he was under his own roof, in eloquence, had England offered to puta gag 
arms with the sanction of the civil authority. | upon his lips? [Great applause.] 

The men who assailed him went against and| ~The question that stirred the Revolution | 
over the laws. The mod, as the gentleman ; touched our civil interests. Z's concerns us | 
terms it,—mob, forsooth : certainly we sons! not only as citizens, but as immortal beings. | 
of the tea-spillers are a marvelously patient Wrapped up in its fate, saved or lost with it, | 
generation !—the ‘‘orderly mob’’ which as- | 


| are not only the voice of the statesman, but | 
sembled in the Old South to destroy the tea the instructions of the pulpit, and the prog: | 
were met to resist, not the laws, but illegal | 





ress of our faith. 


by what is known as ‘“The Cheyenne Pass.’’ | news that negotiations are nearly completed 

Neither, as I am advised, present any for-| for the transfer of the Hudson Bay Compa- 

midable obstacles. | ny’s rights and privileges to the British Gov- 
The hardest part of the road to grade and | ernment. 

bridge lies between Green River—say 50 to; | This measure is undoubtedly taken with a 

100 miles west of the western base of the, view to the organization of one or more Col- 

Rocky Mountains. The elevation above the , onial governments, over the territory now un- 


| sea level here reaches from 5,000 to 8,000 der the Company’s jurisdiction ; and as it 


feet—that of Salt Lake (the lowest point) | opens a new era of growth and prosperity to 
being 4,900. Timber may be floated down | regions intimately identified by geographical 
from the Rocky Mountains so far as Green | affinities and commercial relations with Min- 
River; beyond that, for some 200 to 300  nesota, it may be justly regarded as a matter 
miles, the supply is scarce and capricious, | of great importance to us and to the whole 


For the 


| while the rivers or canons are frequent and | Northwest. 


‘did demonstrations held under the auspices | meeting, that they were quite untenable. 
| steep-banked. Green River, where I crossed | The history of this powerful corporation, 


‘24 Upper Seymour Street, ation : j 
of the Emancipation Society took place in yr Roebuck had asked why Mr Lincoln | °22tions- 


Portman Square, June 17, 1863. 5 Shame on the American who! 


The clergy ‘‘ marvellously out of place”’ 








“Sin—I have received your note of yes- | the London Tavern last night. The large 
terday. room could contain only a small portion of 


“You peed not write to America to ‘ob-| the multitude who assembled on the occasion, | 


tain the evidence’ of your right to treat on and the doors were closed some time before 
the matter it imports. Our correspondence | the proceedings commenced. Mr. Bright 
closes with this reply. It was your pleasure | occupied the chair, and dealt with the war, 
to commence it, it is mine to terminate it. | especially in its relation to the cotton ques- 
“] desired to know who they were who| tion and tae cause of emancipation. He 
were responsible for your mission to England, | showed that slavery had greatly restricted 
us you present it ; and who were to confirm | the production of cotton in the Southern 
the treaty you proposed to make for arresting , States, and had immensely retarded the ma- 
the war in America, on the basis of a separ- terial prosperity of that section of the coun- 
ation of the States, with or without the sane-| tty. He also contended that emancipation 
tion of their Government. But such informa-| Would shower upon the South the same bles- 
tion is of the less value now, as I find from | sings that had resulted from the system of 
an advertisement in the journals of the day | free labor in the Northern States. His _elo- 
that you have brought to England letters of , quent and forcible speech was greatly ap- 
sufficient credit from those who sent you to plauded. Mr. Conway, of \ aes, and 
invite a public meeting in London, under the son of a slaveholder in that State, then 
the sanction of a member of Parliament, who | delivered an admirable address on the gen- 
was to preside, to hear an address from you eral question, and his arguments and appeals 
on the subject of your mission, with the | elicited a hearty and enthusiastic response. 
promise of ‘a like address from him. The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks 
“This correspondence sball go to the pub- | to Mr. Conway, coupled with the expression 
lic, and will find its way to the country, a of an earnest hope that the American Union 
class of the citizens of which you claim to might be restored, and slavery utterly and 
represent. It will, perbaps, interest the | for ever abolished. 
Government and the sor-disant ‘loyal men’ | j 
there to know, under the sanction of your! that from the advertisements by which this 
name, that the ‘leading Anti-slavery men in meeting has been convened you are, as Tam, 
America’ are prepared to negotiate with the  aequainted with the fact that the principal 
authorities of the Confederate States for a, Object of the meeting is not to listen to me, 
‘restoration of peace and the independence | but to a gentleman whose claim upon your 
of the South on a pledge that the Abolition- attention 1s such as bo Englishman can pre 
ists and Anti-slavery leaders of the Northern tend to have in connexion with the question 


States shall immediately oppose the further | which is before us tonight. ; Mr. Conway, ' 


prosecution of the war on the part of the who will address you when I sit down, is not 
United States’ Government, and since they 20 Englishman, but an American, and he is 
hold the balance of power will certainly cause , net only an American, but he is of the State 
the war to cease by the immediate withdrawal | of Virginia, and he is not only of the State 
of every kind of support from it.’ of Virginia but he is of one of the most em 
«As some reward, however, for this inter- inent families of the State, connected as it 
esting disclosure, your inquiry whether the has been, unhappily, with an institution 
Confederate States will consent to emancipa- which just now forms the great subject of 
tion on the terms stated shall not go wholly Controversy in the United States. 1 shall 
unanswered. You may be assured, then, not undertake, in the presence of Mr. Con- 
and perhaps it may be of value to your con- Way, to say what might be interesting to you 
stituents to assure them, that the Northern to bear, and truthful for me to utter in_ his 
States will never be in relations to. put this praise ; but I will read an extract from a let- 
question to the South, vor will the Southern , ter which was written by Mr. W m. Garrison 
States ever be in a position requiring them —(cheers)—the apostle of abolition in the 
to give an answer. United States, to my friend George Thomp- 
“ZT am, sir, your obedient servant, /son—(cheers)—the apostle of abolition in 
“J. M. Mason. | England. (Hear, hear.) ‘he letter is 


“‘Moncure D. Conway, Esq.” , dated— 


i “Boston, April 10, 1863. 
THECON WAY-MASON LETTERS, 


“You are such an attentive reader of the 
From the Spectator, June 2). 


| Liberator and Standard that the name and 
' services of the bearer of this, Mr. Moncure 

But, finally, what do the Southern states- D. Conway, author of ‘The Golden Hour’ 
men say to the assertion of their English and ‘The Rejected Stone,’ Kc., must be fa- 
friends that their first wish is to get rid of, miliar to you, so that he will need no spec- 
slavery as soon as they have got rid of the ial introduction. Allied by birth and_rela- 
Northern aggression? We have a curious tionship to the first families in Virginia, the 
glimpse of this aspect of the subject in the: son of a prominent slaveholder, brought up 
correspondence just published between Mr. in the midst of slavery and all its pernicious 
Mason, the Confederate diplomatist here, and influences, classically educated, he has for 
Mr. Conway, the representative of the Abo- several years past been the brave, outspoken, 
litionist party. Mr. Conway, by birth a Vir- , fervid advocate of the anti-slavery cause, 


ginian, and a 
stinct, though sont 
duced him to sacrifice even patriotic — 
for the duty to the slaves, bas just written to hi 
Mr. Mason to make him an offer on the part | riod, tho 





feeling | has made himself an exile from his native 


ugh as true to the honor, safety, 


Mr. Bright spoke as follows:—I presume | 


true Southerner by political in- | bringing to it all of Southern fire,resolution, 
his faith in freedom has in- energy, and persistency ; and, consequently, , returned from his regiment in very feeble ; istrates to execute the laws, join with me 
His friends hope, however, for his | and brand as base hypoerisy the conduct of 


had not freed the slaves within his reach. 
| Now, he (Mr. Conway) might dislike a man 
very much, but he had not thereby any 
ground for interfering with him. Mr. Lin- 
coln was bound by the constitution, and he 
could not set free the slaves in those States 
that were doing him no harm. Mr. Lincoln, 
in reply to Mr. Horace Greeley, bad simply 
| Indicated what his legal position was, but he 
| went out of his way to repeat his personal 
desire that all men should be free. (Loud 
cheers.) He did not object to any criticisms 
on Mr. Lincoln’s policy, when they were 
made in the spirit of freedom. ‘But,”’ said 
Mr. Roebuck, ‘‘the negroes are not treated 
| well in the North.’’ Now, it was important 
_to observe that what the black man wanted 
_ was the legal rights of citizenship—the right 
_ of voting, ete.—and in that respect the -black 
man was in some of the free States on an 
‘equality with the whites. ‘The universities 
were open to him, and he could practice in 
the courts; but in the South the slave had 
no legal rights whatever. (Hear.) As to 
| what was said about the maltreatment of the 
| negroes in the North, at least four-fifths of it 
/was humbug. The negro cars had been 
taken off the railroads of the North, and 
whites and blacks now travelled together. In 
Washington a Cabinet Minister might any 
day be seen riding with anegro. (Cheers. ) 
The black man worshipped together with the 
white. Looking at all the aspects of the 
question, he saw that the negro race was des- 
tined to have a glorious future. He would 
again repeat that the struggle was between 
| liberty and slavery, pure and simple. The 
| North, notwithstanding what might be said 
about neutrality, had a right to the support 
of all lovers of freedom. (Loud cheers.) 
For the great interest invelved—for the sake 
of the children who were to come after, the 
people of the North felt that they were bound 
to go through with the struggle. (Cheers. ) 
The wolf of the South was threatening to de- 
vour the mother and the fair child of liberty 
which she carried. Mr. Roebuck might throw 
up his cap for the wolf, but he felt sure that 
true-hearted Englishmen who understood the 
question would not throw up their caps for 


‘calls the tea act and stamp act /uws/ Our| where free specch is battled for ;—liberty of 


| father’s resisted, not the king’s prerogative,” 
but the king’s usurpation. ‘To find any other ' 
' account, you must read our Revolutionary, 
‘history upside down. Our State archives | 
‘are loaded with arguments of John Adams | 
| to prove the taxes laid by the British Parlia- | 
;ment unconstitutional,—beyond its power. | 
It was not till this was made out that the 
men of New England rushed to arms. The 
arguments of the Council Chamber and the | 
House of Representatives preceded and sanc- 
‘tioned the contest. To draw the conduct of , 
our ancestors into a precedent for mobs, for' 
a right to resist laws we ourselves have en- 
acted, isan insult to their memory. The: 
difference between the excitements of those | 
days and our own, which the gentleman in 
kindness to the latter has overlooked, is sim- | 
ply this: The men of that day went for the 
right, as secured by the laws. They were 
the people rising to sustain the laws and con- | 
stitution of the Provinee. The rioters of our 
‘day go for their own wills, right or wrong. | 
Sir, when I heard the gentleman lay down 
principles which place the murderers of Al- 
ton side by side with Otis and Hancock, 
with Quincey and Adams, I thought those 
pictured lips [pointing to the portraits in the 
hall] would have broken into voice to rebuke 
the recreant American,—the slanderer of the 
dead. [Great applause und counter ap- 
_plause.] The gentleman said that he should | 
| sink into insignificance if be dared to gainsay | 
the prineiples of these resolutions. Sir, for 
the sentiments he has uttered, on soil conse- 
crated by the prayers of Puritans and the 
blood of Patriots, the earth should have 
yawned and swallowed him up. | 
| [Applause and hisses, with cries of ‘‘Take 
that back.”” The uproar became so great 
that for a long time no one could be heard. 
At length the Hon. Wm. Sturgis came to 
Mr. Phillips’ side at the front of the plat- 
form. He was met with cries of ‘Phillips 
or nobody,” ‘*Make him take back ‘recre- 
ant,’”’ ‘tHe sha’ nt go on till he take it 
back.’’ When it was understood that Mr. 
Sturgis meant to sustain, not to interrupt, 
Mr. Phillips, he was listened to, and said,.— 
“I did not come here to take any part in 


the wolf, but for the mother and her child of this discussion, nor do I intend to; but I do 


liberty. (Loud applause. ) 

Mr. Malleson, the Treasurer of the Eman- 
cipation Society, moved, and Mr. Stafford 
Allen seconded, the following resolution :— 
“That this meeting tenders its cordial thanks 
to M. D. Conway, Esq., for the eloquent and 

| convincing address he a delivered this eve- 
ning; it moreover desires to express its 


hearty sympathy with the great cause of 


which be is so able a representative, and 
prays that the integrity of the American Un- 
ion may be restored, and slavery utterly and 
for ever abolished.”’ 


The resolution was earried with acelama- : 


‘tion and with almost entire unanimity, there 
being one dissentient. 


> 





health. 


‘home and commonwealth for an indefinite pe- | recovery in the quiet and through the minis-. 


{ tries of home. 


Prrsonat.—Rev. Jacob M. Manning has 


entreat you, fellow-citizens, by every thing 
you hold saered,—I conjure you by every 
association connected with this hall, conse- 
crated by our fathers to freedom of discus- 
sion,—that you listen to every man who ad- 
dresses you in a decorous manner.”’ Mr. 
Phillips resumed. ] 

Fellow-citizens, I cannot take back my 
words. 
long and well known here, needs not the aid 
of your hisses against one so young as I 
am.—my voice never before heard in these 
walls ! 

* * * = 

If, Sir, 1 bad adopted what are called 
peace principles, I might lament the circum- 
stances of this case. But all you who be- 
lieve, as I do, in the right and duty of mag- 


those who assemble year after year on the 
4th of July, to fight over the battles of the 


Surely the Attorney-General, so, 


: : it, lies ina deep valley, perhaps e 

speech on national sins. Does the gentle- *) ne F J perhap: twoor three 
_. | Iniles wide ; but I am assured it narrows to 

man remember that freedom to preach was 
: reap eS. | a mere chasm as you descend the stream, so 

first gained, dragging in its train freedom to | br pe gets 

Oy se ‘ _| that a bridge may be thrown over it, without , 

print? I thank the clergy here present, as | ).9. : , 
é | difficulty, at a dozen different points near | 


I reverence their predecessors, who did not | ere 
I | where I think it should be crossed, or on a} 


‘ IF CC i sir i liate | ; : 

Es veil forget ee comniag mn theix lamapcie _ due line from Denver to Salt Lake. I should 

profession as to deem it a duty to separate | , : : ; : 

themselves from the struggle, —the Mayhews | deem it of paramount importance to avoid a 
: gle,—the } 


., | descent nearly to the surfac is -| 
and Coopers, who remembered they were cit: | peer iy y ; surface of this moun 
| tain-fed stream, as its spring freshets must 


izens before they were clergymen. : 
Mr. Chia fides de eee of my _ naturally be heavy, and the cost of traction | 
heart I thank that brave little band at Alton | 1” we epi - gga level “a - 
for resisting. We must remember that | prio yo ih tak gage ea 
Lovejoy had fled from city to city,—suffered visible to turn the Utah range by following | 
fis Wiikiiinstias alk: anaes, cueianie tied’ __ | down Bear or Weber River tothe north shore 
At leneth he took counedl with fiends, yon | Of Salt Lake ; but I think the valley of that 
of thasachie’ of tied integrity, of wide a lake should be approached _by way of the 
of Clivistion Aca Wie iaeke the the Timpanagos and Lake Utah, and that the 
Pontes Saag ree °y, Be” | railroad should pass southward of Salt Lake 
crisis had come : it was full time to assert) Vd nt. near Camp Flovd 
the laws. They saw around them, nota com- , p J er ee 
munity like our own, of fixed habits, of char- | Prom Camp Floyd to the Humboldt, the 
acter moulded and settled, but one ‘‘in the general valley level is broken by numerous 
gristle, not yet hardened into the bone of | mountains, generally of moderate elevation, | 
eked: ey people there, children of but having an average southwest and north- 
our older States, seem to have forgotten the ; &#t direction, they will require careful sur- 
blood-tried principles of their fathers the | veys to ascertain the most practicable route, 
moment they lost sight of our New England and may render considerable detours expe- 
, dient. The timber here is mainly a Bunch 


hills. Something was to be done to show “ : 
them the priceless value of the freedom of Cedar (red) on the mountains; rather small 
the press, to bring back and set right their | for ties, but which will gee There is 
wandering and confused ideas. He and his also considerable Mountain Pine,” socalled, 
advisers looked out on a community, stagger- but I know little of it, and am not favorably 
« : i. tena ~ | . Das = Pile tito : : ee 
ing like a drunken man, indifferent to their | impressed with its qualities. In a few deep 
rights and confused in their feelings. Deaf C#nons there is a very excellent pine of @ 
to argument, haply they might be stunned different species—‘‘Indian Pine,” it is called, 
into sobriety. They saw that of which we whieh is good for almost any purpose. I 
cannot judge, the neress/ty of resistance. ouly observed it in a very few places, and 
Insulted law called for it. Public opinion, #nnot say that it is abundant. 
fast hastening on his downward course, must The valley of the Hlumboldt is some two | 
eae thousand fagt (I judge) lower than much of 
Does not the event show they judged the country east and south of it, and much 
richly? Absorbed in a thousand trifles, ©" will probably be required in selecting 
how has the nation all at once come to a the place of descent into that valley. It 
stand? Men begin, as in 1776 and 1640, ™#Y be, however, that a route may be fol- 
to discuss principles to weigh characters, to lowed that avoids the Humboldt altogether. | 
Goad cok alors they are. Haply, we may like the trail known as Simpson’s, keeping 
awake before we are borne over the precipice. considerably south of the river, and so short- 
Tam glad, Sir, to sce this crowded house. | Cving the road materially. Simpson's route 
te i good for us to be here. When Liberty 15 good bundred miles shorter from Salt 
is in danger, Faneuil Hall has the right, it Lake to Carson Valley than any can be that 
ESS duty to strike the key-note for these includes the whole or a portion of the valley 
United States. I am glad, for one reason, of the Humboldt 3 but that valley presents 
that remarks sueh as those to which I have , 8° emgincering difficulties, and may be tra- 
alluded have been uttered here. The pas vm i 4 —— as easily as New Jersey, 
age of these resolutions, in spite of this op- | ° Southern New York. 
position, led by the Attorney-Goneral of the 
Commonwealth, will show more clearly, 
more decisively, the dee) indignation with 
which Boston regards this outrage. 


--.>—--—- 


THE PACIFIC RAJLWAY. 


Horace Greeley bas addressed the follow- 
ing letter to Messrs. Samuel Hallett & Co., 
of New York, regarding the great National 
road : lost in the ‘‘sink”’ aforesaid. 

Gentlemen: —Understanding that you From the Humboldt to the Carson (forty 
take an interest in the proposed Pacifie Rail- | miles) is a mere desert or sand plain, as. 
road, I proffer you the results of some per- easily traversed by a railroad as Long Island. | 
sonal observations thereon. I travelled leis | Up the@0arson (eighty miles) the grading 
urely across the continent in 1859, making | will be easy ; and abundance of excellent | 

"inquiries and observations with regard to the timber may easily be floated down from the 


feasibility and the importance of this great | Sierra Nevada 


boldt; but I believe a supply may be ob- 
tained in the Goosecreek Mountains at its 
_ head, and readily floated down and taken 
out as required. The Humboldt, though 
three hundred and tifty miles long, is but a 
decent mill stream, save in spring, and bas 
just about the same amount of water from 
its head to the lake into which it falls, whence 
a swollen stream slowly glides away, to be 


| Company. 


There is very little timber on the Hum- . 


which for two hundred years has reigned in 


absolute sovereignty, over a domain as large 
as European Russia—the last of the great 
trading monopolies which formerly held sway 
over the Continent—is full of a kind of wild 
interest, which belong rather to biography 
and personal adventure than to general his- 
tory. 

The Hudson Bay Company derive their 
privileges from a charter granted in 
1670 by Charles 11. to Prince Rupert and 
others covering all the hydrographical slope 
of Hudson Bay. 

But it was not till 1714, when the treaty 
of Utrecht went into operation, that the 
French traders who had preceded them gave 


up the shores of Hudson Bay to the English 


Company. Fifty years later, under the 
treaty of Versailles, the French surrendered 


the country west of Lake Superior, and 


British traders from Canada began to occupy 
their deserted posts and, following their old 
routes, to compete with the Hudson Bay 
In 1783 these traders formed a 
powerful rival organization known as the 
‘Northwest Company,” who pushed their 
traffic in furs via the Lakes from Montreal 
and the Red River valley, to the shores of the 
Pacific. 

In 1811 the Hudson Bay Company 
claimed exclusive jurisdiction over this whole 
region, and in 1812 Lord Selkirk built a fort 
and planted a Colony at Red River, of which 
the present settlement there is the fruit. 

A fierce contest between the rival compa- 
nies was ended in 1821, by a coalition under 


| the name of the Hudson Bay Company. 


In 1838 they obtained a license of ex- 
clusive trade over all of ultra-colonial Brit 
ish America. his license expired in 1809- 
A powerful movement originating in the lo-, 
cal disaffections of the colony was formed in 
Canada, in 1856 and 1857, to prevent the’ 
renewal of the license. The discussion ex- 
tended to England and the United States, 
led to a Parliamentary Investigation, and 
for the first time the public of both conti- 
nents became aware of the immense value of 
the region which for two centuries had been 
the exclusive property of a jealous monopoly 
of fur traders. The discoveries of gold on 
Fraser and cther rivers, which have since 
extended to the Eastern slope, lent a new in- 
terest to the discussion. A new colony was 
formed on the Western slope of the Rocky 
Mountains, under the name of British 
Columbia. Then came schemes of a grand 
continental railway, and colonies. 

Recently the British Government has 
granted a bonus of £12,500 per mile for the 
construction and maintenance of a mail and 
wagon route through this region from 
Canada to the Pacific, with a view to en- 


‘courage settlement, and probably with an ul- 


terior reference to a railway. 

It is now to be emancipated from the rule 
of the Hudson Bay Company and _ before 
long, without doubt, Bulwer’s projected 
chain of colonies will span the British half 
of the continent from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 
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